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BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


The attention of our readers is respectfully di- 
rected to the list of elegant and entertaining books, 
suitable for holiday presents, printed on the last 


| page of the Supplement to this Number of Har- 
' per’s WEEKLY. 


CB The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER'S 


WEEKLY contains the conclusion of “ POOR 


ZEPH !” and two fine engravings. 

An ILLUSTRATED EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 
containing an entertaining Christmas Story, en- 
titled 


“THE ANIMATED PORTRAIT,” 


will be issued gratuitously with the next Number 
of HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE 
PARTY. 


HE President is charged with destroying 

the Republican party, and those who 

are angry and mortified with the decline 
of Republican power find great satisfaction 
in making him a scape-goat. But no man, 
whatever his position, can éverthrow a great 
party. Its decline and fall are due to re- 
moter and more vital causes than the official 
action of any President. A very different 
man from Mr. HayYES—ANDREW JOHNSON 
abandoned the party that elected him, and 
denounced some of its noblest leaders. He 
used all his power to weaken and defeat the 
party, but his conduct only strengthened it. 
No President can destroy a party. If it be 
united, if it command the confidence of the 
country, it will smile at his hostility. If, 
on the other hand, it be discordant, if it 
have lost national support, the reasons of 
its decline must be sought in the causes 
of the loss of unity and mutual confidence. 
This is the present situation of the Repub- 
licans. Yet it is angrily asserted that the 
President has destroyed the party, as if the 
party, when he entered upon his office, had 
been in an unquestioned ascendency, from 
which it had been thrown by his foolish or 
treacherous conduct. Those who make this 
assertion must not forget that it is not the 
President, but the courses of the party be- 
fore he came to the Presidency, which will 
be held responsible for any mischance. The 
dissatisfaction was evident three years ago, 
and the ingenious suggestion that there was 
no dissatisfaction except the discontent of 
a few soreheads and impracticables amounts 
to saying that a few soreheads and imprac- 


_ ticables have been able to produce the re- 


silts that are deplored. Now it is a sound 


_Trule that extraordinary and doubtful rea- 


sons are not to be accepted when plain and 


_ obvious reasons are at hand; and the just 
causes of Republican dissatisfaction are so 
exident that it is ridiculous to assert the 
_ trouble to have been the personal grievances 
- or whims of a few men. 


There is another consideration which is 
forgotten by those who are busily accusing 


_ the President of destroying the party. The 


~, 


accusation assumes that if he had only con- 
tinued to advocate and to do all that his 
present party opponents sustained as ortho- 
dox Republicanism, if he had faithfully ob- 
served all the traditions of the last years, 
if he had given PATTERSON the patronage 
in South Carolina and other Senators the 
patronage elsewhere—if, in a word, he had 


_ Tun in all the familiar ruts, there would 


have been no trouble; the party would have 
been united, supreme, and invincible, ex- 
cept, of course, that there would have been 
a little pestilent crew of soreheads and re- 
formers and idealists and impracticable fools 
that must always infest every great party. 
In fact, however, the Republican party un- 
deniably and steadily lost its hold upon the 
country during thé second administration 
of General GRANT; and no well-informed 
person, we presume, supposes that’if it had 
nominated any candidate who was conspic- 
uously identified with General GRANT and 
his views and methods, it would have elect- 
ed him. The only chance of success lay in 
& nomination that would be accepted not 
as an earnest of a continuation of the exist- 
ing course of things, but of a change. Such 


a nomination was fortunately made, but the 
result of the election showed that the Re- 
publican ascendency was perilously shaken ; 
and if the new President had begun in the 
old way, and had shown the country that 
there would be no change whatever, the 
Republican party would have gone to pieces 
without a struggle. It is not at all clear 
that the things which had occasioned such 
wide dissatisfaction had not already fatally 
injured the party. But it is perfectly plain 
that the only chance for continued power 
lay in the general policy foreshadowed by 
the President. 

That policy was a real pacification and 
the correction of acknowledged abuses in 
the civil service. The opposing policy was 
maintenance of Republican ascendency by 
force in two doubtful Southern States, and 
the unchanged personal and political sys- 
tem of the civil service. As a matter of 
fact, independent of all question of right, 
the use of military force in those States was 
impossible with a hostile House. The Pres- 
ident, however, did not rest upon that fact, 
which would have destroyed the moral val- 
ue of his action. He held that constitu- 
tionally the situation for his interference 
had not arisen, and refusing to strain doubt- 
ful authority, he showed to the patriotic in- 
telligence of “the South” that Republican- 
ism did not mean sectional hostility. In 
doing this he made a long step forward to- 
ward real union. It is possible that party 
disaster will follow, but greater party disas- 
ter and patriotic injury would have follow- 
ed any other course. The time had come, 
whether the President saw it or not—and 
we believe that he saw it—when the Repub- 
lican party as a sectional party on the old 
issues could no longer exist. It could no 
longer maintain itself in the Southern States 
against the natural leadership of the South ; 
for no one will deny, as a matter of fact, 
and despite all Ku-Klux crimes and Ham- 
burg massacres, that the white and not ‘the 
black race, as a rule, furnishes that leader- 
ship. Already, despite the national patron- 
age, the military power, and the absolute 
national supremacy of the Republicans, that 
leadership had recovered fourteen of the six- 
teen States of the solid South. Undoubt- 
edly the recovery was in large part unjustly 
made. It was largely due to violence and 
terror. But the Republican party and Ad- 
ministration had acquiesced, knowing that 
the wrong was not all on one side. More- 
over, the party was not sure of an undivided 
North, as the elections of three years had 
shown, and the result in 1876 was unmistak- 
ably significant. The President heeded it, 
and if Republican leaders had unselfishly 
and warmly sustained him, the party would 
have had a chance for continued supremacy, 
which was the only chance, and which is 
now seriously endangered. Let the re- 
sponsibility rest where it belongs. Re- 


publican disaster, as every body knows, is | 


due to party divisjons, and they, as is equal- 
ly well known, preceded the Administra- 
tion. It has ruined the party in the South- 
ern States, we are told. But it certainly 
did not ruin it in fourteen of the sixteen; 
and if it had attempted to secure ascend- 
ency by force in Louisiana and South Caro- 
lina, let any man look at the figures of the 
election of 1876, compared with those of pre- 
ceding elections, and at the whole situation 
in those States, and decide how long the 
Republicans would have maintained their 
hold. Were the President a man of the 
ANDREW JOHNSON type, were he in any 
sense recreant to true Republican princi- 
ples, were his motives not plainly patriotic 
and wholly above suspicion, there might be 
some justification in the tone of opposition 
to him. But that tone is contemptible as 
against a manly, upright, pure, and honora- 
ble magistrate who succeeds to party mis- 
fortunes for which those who denounce him 
are responsible. It would be uncandid, 
however, not to state frankly that those 
who are most disposed to support the Ad- 
ministration have been disappointed that 
its course seems at times to be both timid 
and inconsistent. Decision, vigor, and cour- 
age are-always inspiring, and it has been 
too often forgotten by the Administration 
that the strength of its support is among 
those who are not especially politicians, 
and who do not make themselves loudly 
heard. When such friends see things which 
they can not explain nor reconcile with the 
assumed principles of the Administration, 
they have nothing to say in reply to.the 
jeers and taunts of its open opponents, and 
without doubting good intentions, they are 
disheartened and perplexed. Undoubtedly 
the only chance for the Republican party 
lay, and lies, in the general direction in 
which the President began so firmly to 
move after the inanguration. But uncer- 
tainty and hesitation destroy that only 
chance. The same firmness and vigor and 
reliance upon the patriotic intelligence of 
the country will arouse all the national 
confidence and spirit, which only ask coura- 
geous leadership. 


THE HAMBURG MASSACRE. 


THE contest for the control of the Senate 
has virtually turned upon the admission of 
a Senator of whom no Democrat can be 
proud, as no Republican is proud of Mr. Pat- 
TERSON. The part taken by General But- 
LER in the Hamburg massacre is well known. 
The facts were widely published, and they 
have never been successfully questioned. 
The pretense of fear of a negro rising, which 
was put forth as the excuse of the wanton 
slaughter of innocent men, is an insult to 
every intelligent person. Indeed, had there 
ever been in any part of the Southern States 
since the war any well-grounded fear of a 
negro rising, the effect of the mere appre- 
hension would undoubtedly have been serv- 
iceable to the negroes as compelling the 
kind of respect which always accompanies 
fear. But it is fortunate for all sides that 
there has been no such fear and no such 
plan. Whatever else may truly be said of 
the colored race, it can not be asserted that 
they are revengeful or irascible: and the 
massacre at Hamburg was the mere butch- 
ery of terrified men, some of whom, having 
arms, naturally fired in self-defense, but the 
most of whom fled. 

The chief figure of this affair was the 
General BUTLER the question of whose ad- 
mission to the Senate was the occasion of 
the late excited contest. He was elected 
during the bitter Presidential and State 
struggle in South Carolina, and when civil 
war and anarchy seemed impending over 
the State. His election was an act of pas- 
sionate party defiance. He was not a con- 
spicuous political leader. His name, indeed, 
was generally unknotyn until his election; 
but it is now stated that he is chiefly noted 
as an extreme type of the “last ditcher.” 
This fact also has given peculiar acrimony 
to the contest in the Senate, and it illus- 
trates the grounds of the sober apprehen- 
sion with which the chance of a Democratic 
restoration is regarded. It is because Dem- 
ocratic success brings prominently forward 
those who are distrusted by the patriotic in- 
telligence ofthe country. IfGeneral BUTLER 
were to be accepted as a specimen of the best 
Southerm Democracy, the prospect would 
not be encouraging. It is no reply to ask 
whether Mr. PATTERSON is to be taken as a 
sample of the best Southern Republicanism, 
because it is the very fact that he and such 
as he were honored which was urged as a 

Republican shame. Those who object to 
“PATTERSON and replace him with BUTLER 
select a man of 4 different kind of unsavor- 
iness, indeed, but they do not prove that 
they can be more wisely trusted with the 
government. 


CONGRESS AND PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


Mr. BLAND’s remark before the commit- 
tee of the Senate, that if the Silver Bill was 
defeated, the next Congress would sponge 
out the national debt by more direct repu- 
diation; the denunciation of Mr. CHITTEN- 
DEN by Mr. FELTON as a wrecker luring hon- 
est mariners to destruction ; the motion of 
Mr. 8. 8. Cox to make a huge gift of money 
from the national treasury to certain work- 
men, and, when his motion was lost, his ap- 
peal to the galleries—are illustrations of the 
conduct of members of Congress which ex- 
plain the distrust and contempt which are 
so freely and so often expressed for the na- 
tional legislature. It is sometimes sarcas- 
tically said that the burden is upon every 
public man or member of Congress to prove 
that he is not a thief. But the feeling 
against which the sarcasm is levelled is un- 
deniable, and certainly it is not altogether 
without reason. Congress, in the intention 
of the fathers of the Constitution, and in 
the theory of popular government, is an as- 
sembly of the most intelligent citizens, the 
natural leaders of every community in the 
country. The early Congresses were largely 
of this character. So also were the State 
Legislatures. It is now a matter of public 
rejoicing when men like Mr. CowDIN, Mr. 
H. Fis, Jun., and Mr. W. W. AsTor consent 
to be candidates for the Legislature. But 
a glance at the list of representatives from 
the city and its neighborhood in the earlier 
part of the century shows that they were 
generally men of the same standing. At 
this writing there is a contest in the Senate 
of the United States involving its party con- 
trol. The decision depends upon Mr. Con- 
OVER and Mr. PATTERSON. Whois Mr. Con- 
OVER? As for Mr. PATTERSON it is openly 
reported that he says he must do what he 
can to secure a chance of escaping the pen- 
itentiary. How came Messrs. CONOVER and 
PATTERSON to be Senators of the United 
States ? 

In England two of the ablest and most 
distinguished public men, Mr. GLADSTONE 
and Mr. LowE, have been discussing the 
reason and significance of a fact which 
neither of them denies, the decadence of the 


ability and character of Parliament. Mr. 


LOWE deplores it as a sign of national de- 
cline. Mr. GLADSTONE thinks that it has 
compensations greater than its mischiefs. 
Mr. Lowe finds the reason of the decline 
in the enlargement of the suffrage. In this 
country, however, general suffrage is the 
point of departure, and the reasons of the 
unquestionable decline in the respect wit), 
which Congress is regarded are many. The 
single influence that has most affected Amer- 
ican politics within the last sixty years is 
the foreign immigration. The next most 
disturbing influence is the system of ap- 
pointments in the civil service. A member 
of Congress who commands, as was lately 
the rule, the entire national patronage of 
his district, in a great degree ceases to be 
responsible to its public opinion. He com- 
mands the captains of tens and hundreds in 
the management of caucuses and local con- 
ventions, and he is therefore unmindful of 
the judgment which intelligent and inde- 
pendent citizens may pass upon his conduct, 
It is in this sense that political power has 
passed from the people, or the mass of a 
constituency, to the politicians, or an inter- 
ested clique of the constituency. And so 
complete is the sophistication wrought by 
the abuse that this very fact—namely, the 
entire management of politics, including the 
elections to Congress, by the office-holding 
class—is now pleaded as its own excuse, on 
the ground that it is a responsible and re- 
spectable control, and that if it were sup- 
planted it would probably be by something 
worse. This is the latest argument gravely 
urged against a reform of the system. “This 
familiar system is not only discordant with 
the popular principle of the government, 
but it is hostile to it. Of course it is not 
all-powerful. Thus in the present House 
of Representatives the fact of a Democratic 
majority shows that patronage alone will 
not carry a district as against a large oppo- 
sition. But it generally controls in the Ad- 
ministration districts, and the opposition is 
kept closely together and well in hand by 
the hope of obtaining control. It is impos- 
sible that the vast patronage of the gov- 
ernment, distributing thousands of places 
and millions of dollars, should be practical- 
ly, as it has been, at the virtually irrespon- 
sible disposition of Congress, without seri- 
ously and evidently affecting the character 
of that body unfavorably. 


CHARITY. 


THE season of Thanksgiving and of the 
holidays, the return of winter and the long 
prostration of industry, make charity and 
its wisest forms one of the most natural and 
imperative questions. And it is hardly less 
perplexing than inevitable. The humane 
man who hurries comfortably clad along 
the cold street from his pleasant home to 
his pleasant office can not pass a pinched 
and forlorn beggar, and satisfy himself with 
a wave of the hand or an impatient nod of 
the head and a curt monosyllable. He may 
have heard that street alms-giving only pro- 
motes pauperism and increases suffering, and 
so feel justified in refusing to give. But he 
can hardly believe that refusal to be his sole 
duty. There is in New York, as in every 
large city and town in the country, a great 
deal of actual suffering from poverty. There 
are hunger and despair and death that might 
be avoided. There is also a vast amount of 
money given which is worse than wasted. 
Hasty, thoughtless, unwise, wayward giving 
is, indeed, in its results a crime against soci- 
ety. It multiplies criminals and taxes, aud 
increases ignorance and suffering. If all 
the money which is given by individuals in 
various ways for the relief of poverty were 
wisely given, it would suffice largely to di- 
minish crime and poverty together. 

But it can not be wisely given without 
care and thought. It can not be done with- 
out organization, and those who suppose 
that charity consists in being touched by a 
tale of woe and giving money for its relief 
must learn that such giving is often only 
sentimental selfishness. Pauperism is ove 
of the most insidious evils of modern socie- 
ty, and it is constantly promoted with the 
best intention and under a religious guise. 
The saying that the poor ye have always 
with ye, if it be accepted as the statement 
of a permanent social fact, should obvious- 
ly stimulate activity to ascertain in what 
manner the poor can be most wisely assisted 
with a due and just regard for the general 
welfare. In England and on the continent 
of Europe, where the question, as is natural 
in an older society, is more imperative than 
it has yet become with us, although wit! 
us it is fast becoming of the most pressing 
and vital importance, it has received the 
most careful thought. The subject has been 
so well treated that in many parts of Lon- 
don promiscuous alms-giving at the door 
and on the street has almost ceased, while 
the actual condition of the poor has been 
signally improved. This result is due to 4 
thorough system of reference and inquiry, 
and to the general willingness to co-operate 
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in procuring honest and efficient relief. It 
is not to be expected that every person can 
leave his business to ascertain whether every 
beggar’s story be true ; whether, as he says, 
he is starving; whether his family is dying 
with destitution and hunger. But it is per- 
fectly possible to have a system of inquiry 
so organized that every case can be summa- 
rily investigated and relief given where it 
is found to be indispensable. Of course if 
an individual will undertake the inquiry for 
himself, it will be a public service as well 
as a possible private blessing. But it must 
not be forgotten that nowhere is experience 
more valuable than in such visitations, and 
that the most well-meaning Christian may 
be merely fostering vice when he supposes 
himself to be soothing suffering. 

In London, as we understand, in large 
districts tickets are left for free distribution 
at convenient places. Every person can 


supply himself and give a ticket to every’ 


applicant, which insures prompt inquiry 
and necessary relief. The expense is pro- 
vided by voluntary contributions. In New 
York there is a somewhat similar system, 
under the Society for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor, except that the tickets are 
obtainable only by the paying members of 
the society. The general system, howev- 
er, is obvious and sensible and practicable. 
It is, indeed, derided as machine charity. 
But machine charity which is intelligent 
and honest, which exposes trickery, which 
diminishes intemperance and crime and 
wretehedness, which saves money, and, in a 
true sense, saves souls, is very much better 
than an emotional and sentimental alims- 
giving, which prides itself as religious, while 
it promotes drunkenness, crime, and misery. 
The people who loudly deery machine char- 
ity, and give upon the street or at the 
door to those of whom they know nothing, 
must not think that they are promoting the 
sympathy between rich and poor which they 
assert to be the best part of charity. They 
have no right to speak of sympathy until 
they show it by personal visitation. They 
sneer at machine charity, while they support 
impostors, and ruin the honest and industri- 
ous poor by tempting them to beg. The sub- 
ject is worthy of the careful consideration of 
all good citizens who know that to give ig- 
norantly is to do a great wrong, yet who are 
not satisfied to shake their heads negative- 
ly and to do nothing; and to all such we 
commend the annual report of the society 
we have named, and whose office is at 59 
Bible House. ! 


THE “HURON.” 


THE most striking fact in the story of the 
terrible wreck of the Huron is the heroism 
of the victims. The clear and simple tale 
of the survivors is extremely touching, show- 
ing that human nature is never more ad- 
mirable than at times of the utmost peril. 
“The conduct of the men was most admira- 
ble,” says one. “Every one was perfectly 
cool, and showed no sign of fear,” says an- 
other. The ship had been driven on shore 
by a fierce gale. She was fast breaking up 
under the tremendous blows of the sea that 
swept clean over her. A dense fog obscured 
every thing, and the cold was pitiless. It 
was sudden, awful, hopeless disaster. But 
the firemen and engineers remained quiet- 
ly at their posts; the crew obeyed orders; 
there was no panic, no madness, no despair. 
The agony, let us hope, was brief. The 
brave men who would have served their 
country faithfully in battle have served it 
even more effectively by the tranquil hero- 
ism with which they met a fate more ter- 
rible than death in battle. 

There is apparently no other blame than 
that the ship was too near the shore for a 
stormy time. Storm signals were set when 
she sailed, and if the commander did not 
feel that they should delay his sailing, they 
should, perhaps, have warned him to put 
straight out to sea. But of this we know 
hothing, and possibly never can know any 
thing. The commander was a trusty ofti- 
cer, and felt sure of his ship and his course. 
It was stated, when the catastrophe was first 
announced, that the Huron was a wretched- 
ly built ship, with defective boilers, and ill 
itted for a storm. The report of an inves- 
gating committee of the last House was 
quoted, alleging that the Huron was “ flim- 
ally built,” with “dangerous boilers,” and 

little speed.” In.accordance with the as- 
‘ertious of this report, it was at first sup- 
Posed that the machinery had given way, 
dud that the ship was left at the mercy of 
the waves and the wind. But the fact 
‘toves to be that the machinery worked 
Perfectly until the ship struck, and that the 

cilers Were dislocated only by the general 
Teak-up, In contradiction of the Congres- 
Slonal report, which was a political docu- 
ent made for the party purpose of discred- 
te. the late Administration, and which is 
— justly covered with suspicion, 
StS: JOHN Roacu & Son, the builders 
of the Huron, state that she was built under 


the constant inspection of a naval construct- 
or, and that she was one of the strongest 
vessels of her size in the world. The plans 
of the machinery were thoroughly consid- 
ered, and unanimously recommended by a 
board of competing engineers, and, when 
finished, a severe trial of one hundred and 
forty-four consecutive hours was made, de- 
veloping twen ty per cent. more power than 
was anticipated. The screw was lately 
changed, not on account of any defect, but 
to note the difference in results with one 
of a different model. The statements of the 
letter are altogether more credible and prob- 
able than the assertions of a party commit- 
tee on the eve of a general election, and the 
facts throw a copious light upon the real 
value of all such documents. The cause of 
the disaster was not the “ flimsiness” of the 
Huron’s hull, ner the “ dangerous” condition 
of her boilers. 

Doubtless a court of inquiry will ascer- 
tain all that can now be known of thé cir- 
cumstances of the wreck. If the commander 
rashly hugged the shore to avoid the Gulf 
Stream current and to save time, that, of 
course, will not be concealed. There is no 
interest now but to know the truth, which 
may avert many a calamity as melancholy 
as this. 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS. 


THE comparison between the Christmas 
and holiday books of to-day and the Annuals 
and Souvenirs, the Tokens and Keepsakes, of 
fifty years ago, is very instructive and sug- 
gestive. It shows not only the amazing ad- 
vance of every branch of the arts of printing, 
of engraving, of binding, and of all the crafts 
essential to the manufacture of a fine book, 
but also of the tastes and interests and stud- 
ies of the buyers of books. This fact is es- 
pecially illustrated this year by books which 
the HARPERS have just issued, which by 
their exceeding beauty are most desirable 
at the season of gifts, but which are also of 
permanent and essential value. They are 
the more welcome and appropriate at this 
time because they deal, many of them, with 
what may be called the various domestic as- 
pects of art. They are manuals of fitness 
and beauty in the details of the daily life 
of the home, its tasteful decoration, its table 
service, and furniture, leaving even people 
of the most modest homes and most moder- 
ate means no excuse for gracelessness and 
clumsiness and ugliness in the household. 

One of the most striking and interesting 
of these books is Mr. W.C. Prme’s Pottery 
and Porcelain of all Times and Nations, with 
tables of factory and artists’ marks for the 
use of collectors. This is the title of a work 
profusely and exquisitely illustrated, which 
is an ample store-house of rare and curious 
and useful information upon a subject of 
recent but now very general and intelligent 
interest. We were speaking two or three 
weeks since of LONGFELLOW’Ss “ Kéramos,” 
his delightful poem in the December Harper, 
melodiously sketehing the poetic sugges- 
tions to the imagination of the potter’s work 
and ware. Mr. PRIME’s book well follows, 
for it is a survey in detail of the whole field 
of pottery, porcelain, and faience; of the 
progress of the art in every country and 
time; of its masters and schools, with their 
characteristics, gathering from every access- 
ible source what the student and collector 
most wish to know, and telling the tale with 
a sincere and intelligent enthusiasm, with- 
out which, indeed, it could not be fitly told. 
Mr. PRIME begins by saying pleasantly that 
every body may wisely ride a hobby. He 
has ridden his so wisely that he is known 
as one of the chief authorities upon the sub- 
ject, and his collection is renowned. Last 
summer we were in a quaint old house in 
one of the most retired villages of Western 
Massachusetts looking at some intcresting 
relics of various kinds, and to enhance their 
charm the host could not help saying with 


pride that Mr. PRIME had seen them oll, and, ° 


of course, had captured the most truly val- 
uable. His book is a comprehensive and 
delightful cyclopedia, to which we commend 
every body who would understand the fas- 
cination of pottery and porcelain. 

While Mr. Prime deals with this form of 
art, Mrs. HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD de- 
votes a beautiful volume to Art Decoration 
Applied to Furniture, in which the most at- 
tractive and varied illustrations of all the 
details of ornamented rooms and furnishing 
are supplemented by careful and sensible 
suggestions and historical sketches ; and Mr. 
GEORGE NicHuois takes up the gen- 
eral subject of Art Education Applied to In- 
dustry, giving most interesting details of 
its present condition in the chief countries 
of Europe and in this country. His work 
is also very beautifally and copiously illus- 
trated. We have then Contemporary Art 
in Europe, by Mr. 8. G. W. BENJAMIN, illus- 
trated with the portraits and characteristic 
works of the living masters. The illustra- 
tions are the finest specimens of wood-en- 
graving that we have seen, clear, firm, light, 
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delicate, and broad. It is a most attractive 
book, full of interesting information con- 
cerning the artists and the schools of to- 
day. And with the same set of works we 
may mention Mr. Parton’s History of Cari- 
cature in all times and countries—the story 
of art grotesquely applied to politics and 
current public affairs. It is an exceedingly 
entertaining book, and its reproduetions 
from the drawings of Mr. Nast show con- 
clusively that this branch of art was never 
more powerful and felicitous than it is in 
America to-day. We must not linger longer 
among these beautiful books, but we will 
mention Mr. TROWBRIDGE’s Book of Gold—a 
volume of illustrated poems whose hearty 
and homely interest will commend them to 
many readers, and the binding of which is 
so unique and quaint and appropriate that 
the poetry begins before the book is epen- 
ed; and Our Children’s Songs, which will be 
found to be one of the most delightful of 
the holiday volumes for young people. It 
is a happy selection of songs for the nurs- 
ery, for childhood, for girlhood, for boy- 
hood, with hymns also for the nursery and 
for childhood. It is an ascending series from 
GEORGE MACDONALD’s “ The Baby” to Ap- 
DISON’s “ Spacious firmament on high,” and 
with its pretty form and pleasing pictures 
will brighten many a young face and heart. 


PERSONAL. 


Tae London World’s last ‘‘ Celebrity at Home”’ 
is Count MOLTKE, whose mode of life is very reg- 
ular. He risesatseven. After breakfast, served 
in German style, and consisting of coffee and 
rolls, he takes a cigar. Letters and papers ar- 
riving with the morning mail are delivered to 
him at nine, and quickly but thoroughly read. 
Shortly after eleven, when he changes his com- 
fortable dressing-gown for regimentals, and re- 
places a black smoking-cap with a wig of light 
brownish color, he confers with his aids-de- 
camp and leading officers of the general staff. 
During this occupation, which is speedily trans- 
acted, he takes cold meat and a glass of beer for 
lunch. On the stroke of two he leaves his study 
ahd sets out for a walk or ride. On horseback 
hts appearance, generally more resembling that 
of a scholar than a soldier, undergoes a marked 
transformation, the rather curved figure becom- 
ing erect and full of animation. Dinner, com- 
mencing at four, at which he drinks his favorite 
beverage, a light Moselle wine, is taken in the 
midst of his family, and enlivened by unrestrain- 
ed mirth and conversation. Then follow coffee 
and a cigar in the study. From five to seven he 
resumes his writing. Although his pen glides 
easily over the paper, corrections are seldom 
necessary, his thought, despite his advanced 
years, being always concentrated. Before sup- 
per the evening ~~ are carefully read by the 
tield-marshal, who is much interested in all cur- 
rent events oftheday. Theatres and public con- 
certs are rarely visited by him. He only appears 
at court on the most urgent occasions, much pre- 
ferring home life to the gayeties of society. He 
is very fond of a quiet game of whist, and plays 
it nearly every evening. The hour previous to 
retiring is generally devoted to music. No pro- 
ficient in this art, MOLTKE has a most cultivated 
ear, and is an especial enthusiast of BEETHOVEN, 
MENDELSSOHN, and SCHUBERT. 

—Mr. Paut B. Du the celebrated 
African traveller, whose books for children form 
one of the pleasantest and at the same time one 
of the most instructive libraries of travel in the 
whole range of juvenile literature, delivered a 
very interesting lecture a few evenings since be- 
fore the young people of St. Peter’s Church, in 
Brooklyn. His theme was tbe familiar one of 
African exploration, but the lecturer succeeded 
in keeping his audience enchained with his 
sparkling wit and flow of anecdote and descrip- 
tion. No lecturer has more tact than Mr. Du 
CHAILLU in engaging the attention of an audi- 
ence. On this occasion he had a most enthusi- 
astic company of listeners, and the applause that 
greeted him at the close of his remarks must 
have been very gratifying to the African explorer. 

—The Baptists of New Hampshire are rejoiced 
that the $30,000 needed to secure the $35,000 
offered by Mrs. James B. Coieate to the New 
London Institute has been secured, 

—Hon. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS made a pleas- 
ant speech the other day at the reunion of the 
old scholars of the Boston Latin School, in the 
course of which he said: “‘ In regard to this mat- 
ter of education, it has happened to me, what I 
believe has happened to very few persons living. 
I have never had the happiness of any contina- 
ous instruction in school, and I look to the two 
years that I spent in the Latin Sehool as the 
only two years that ever gave ine any lessons to 
learn.”’ hile in Russia, where his father was 
minister for six years, and subsequently in En- 

gland for two years, he learned nothing at school, 
but, at the same time, while living quietly at 
home, caught four different languages, and could 
speak each with equal facility. From the Latino 
School he was taken to Washington, where he 
learned nothing, and in due time sent to Harvard, 
where he was not taught much, but learned a 
great deal, spending most of his time in the li- 
brary. Mr. Abas hints rather broadly that he 
does not think much of drilling scholars as you 
drill soldiers. 

—Mr. War-correspondent Forsss finds him- 
self quite alion in England. The London World 
has a biographical sketch of him, giving the 
leading exploits in his career, together with @ 
few details of certain feats showing his enter- 

rise and enduranee. ‘“ After three campaigns 
in Spain,’ says the World, found himeelf.. 
again ou very serious duty in the Servian war 
of last year. After the battle of Djunis, which 
sealed the fate of the Servian war, he had 137 
miles between him and his base of telegraphic 
communication with England. Starting just 
befure sundown, he rode from Deligrad to Se- 
mendria—a hundred miles in fourteen hours— 
on ordinary post-horses, riding ‘ estafette,’ as it 
is called. He then secured a carriole, and drove 
himself on to Belgrade‘in time to cross to Sem- 
lin and send off his telegram on the morning 
after the battle. During the present war he has 


almost lived in the saddle, riding all day in the 
field, and frequently riding all night with his 
news. Ascertaining that the first attack on 
Plevna was about to be made, he rode one horse 
for eighty miles to the field of battle, and rode 
him through that eventful day till, after being 
hunted by Bashi-Bazouks, horse and rider lay 
down to rest together. So utterly wearied was 
the horse that he stretched himself at full length 
by the side of his master, laid his head on his 
knee, and slept without moving till the next 


miles to Sistova, near the end of which the horse 
fell from sheer exhaustion, and the indomitable 
war correspondent walked into Sistova with his 
saddle on his head. From this point he reached 
Bucharest, and between Ploesti 2nd Cronstadt 
in Transylvania rode on relays of ponies until 
he handed in at the telegraph offico of the latter 
place that brilliant, graphic, and critical descrip- 
tion of the battle of Plevna which excited so 
much comment in England, where it arriyed on 
the third day after the battle.”’ 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Coneress: On the 23d ult., the House passed the 
bill for the repeal of the third section of the Resump- 
tion Act, by a majority of 13, accepting the Fort amend- 
ment as a substitute, for Mr. Ewing's original bill. 
The final vote stood 138 to 120; 28 Republicans voted 
with 105 Democrats in favor of , and 30 Denjo- 
crats with 90 Republicans againstit. The East cast 
14 votes for repeal, and 67 against it; the West cast 30 
for the bill, and 41 against it; while the South cast 79 
for repeal, and 13 against it. On the 26th, the hill was 
received in the Senate, and referred. Majority and 
minority reports on the Kellogg-Spofford contest were 
made, on the 26th, by the Senate Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections.—On the 27th, after a continuous 
session of twenty-eight hours, the Senate, by a vote of 
29 to 27, passed the resolution discharging the Com- 
mittee on Elections from further consideration of the 
credentials of M. C. Batler, claiming a seat from South 
Carolina. Senators Conover and Patterson voted with 
the Democrata. The House, on the 27th, passed a res- 
olution requesting the President to state what legal 
impediments, if any, exist that prevent him from ex- 
ecuting the laws in relation to the Union Pacific Rail- 
road and its branches.—On the 28th, Senator Wadleigh 
moved to take up the eee in favor of seating Mr. 
Kellogg, of Louisiana. r. Thurman moved to amend 
by substituting the name of M. C. Butler, of -South 
Carolina, but thie was voted down by 380 to 80, the 
Vice-President casting the decisive vote. Mr. Thur- 
man challenged the right of the Vice-President to vote 
on a question affecting the organization of a body of 
which he was not a member, bat after some discussion 
the challenge was withdrawn. Mr. Saulsbury moved 
to recommit the Kellogg case, with instructions to 
take testimony concerning the alleged frauds in the 
Louisiana election. The debate on this motion occu- 
pied the remainder of the day, and was resumed on 
the 29th. At half past two o’clock on the morning of 
the Ist inst., Mesers. Butler and Kellogg were admit- 
ted to seats, and were sworn in. Senators Patterson 
and Conover voted for them both.—The nomination of 
General Harlan as Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court was confirmed on the 29th ult.—The Paris Ex- 
position Bill passed the Senate on the 30th, with some 
unimportant amendments. 

The Fishery Commission, sitting at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, on the 23d ult., decided against the United 
States, and awarded Great Britain the sum of $5,500,000, 

The United States steam‘sloop of war Huron was 
wrecked near Oregon Inlet, on the North Carolina 
coast, early on the morning of the 24th ult. Over one 
hundred lives were lost. A picture of the vease! is 
given on page 959, and the particulars of her loss on 


page 986. 
he New York and New Haven steamer C. H. North- 
am was destroyed by fire on the 27th ult., while awnit- 
ing — at the foot of East Seventh Street, in this 
na hree colored men were burned to death. 
nformation has reached Washington that while the 
Sioux Indians were being removed from Red Clo:%i 
Agency to the Missouri River, 1700 of them broke 
away,and are now on the war-path. General Terry 


pare for a winter campaign. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tar Eastern War: A decree has been issued calling 
out 150,000 Turkish Civic Guards in Constantinople 
and the provinces, to maintain order during the possi- 
ble absence of the regular forces. Christians are sum- 
moned to participate in this levy.—The Russians, on 
the 24th ult., captured the fortified town of Etropoli 
(about twenty miles north of the Balkans and forty 
miles from Sophia), with trifling loss. The Turks fled 
in disorder. On the same day the Turks evacuated 
Orchanieh.—The Montenegrins have met with further 
success. On the night of the 24th, after several hours’ 
desperate fighting, they captured two forts command- 
ing the town and port of Spizza. They now hold all 
the territory as far as the Bojana, except the citadel 
at Antivari, and Dulcigno.—The first act of war on the 
part of the Servians is reported by the Belgrade corre- 
spondent of the London 7imes, who states that a Ser- 
om battalion recently crossed the frontier near Vratar- 
nitza, to protect some Bulgarian women and children, 
The Turks drove the Servians back, and many were 
killed and wounded on both sides. A commission has 
left Belgrade to investigate the matter. The various 
consuls have been informed of the affair.—The Ron- 
manians are reported to have occupied Zibru and Lom 
Palanka. The latter place is on the Danube, between 
Widdin and Rahova.—The Russians officially report 
their losses, from the commencement of the war to the 
2ist ult.,at 71,705 men.—On the 26th, the Turks sent ont 
troops from Plevna to attack the Russians at Tirstenik, 
Metchka, Palomarka, and Kazelevo, but they were re- 
pulsed. Suleiman Pasha estimates his losses at the 
two first-named places at 290 killed and 854 wounded. 
—Lord Derby, on the 28th, said, in reply to a deputa- 
tion who waited upon him to urge some action in re- 
gard to the war: “ We have spoken, in as strong terms — 
as diplomatic usage permits, of the necessity of not al- 
lowing Constantinople to pass into other hands than 
those that now hold it. Upon that point I can only re 
fer you to the language we held at the beginning of 
the war, from which we do not intend to depart in the 
slightest degree.” —The British fleet, which was to have 
left Besika Bay to winter at Smyrna and Malta, has 
been ordered to remain in the bay. 
The new French ministry was announced, on the 
23d ult., as follows: President of the Council and M‘n- 
ister of War, General Grimandet de Rochebouet; Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, the Marquis de Banneville; 
Minister of the Interior, M. De Welche; Minister of ~ 
Justice, M. Lepelletier; Minister of Finance, M. Dutil- 
leul ; Minister of Commerce, M. Ozenne; Minister of 
Public Works, M. Graeff; Minister of Puplic Instrne- 
tion, M. Faye; Minister of Marine, Admiral Roussin. 
On the Mth, the Chamber of Deputies, by a vote of 323 
a resolution refusing to accept the new 
the 26th, in the Chamber of Deputies, 
M. ublican) moved modifications lessen- 
ing the rigor of the existing state of siege and press 
laws. The metion was declared urgent. It is to the 
effect that during rogation of both Chambers the 
President may proclaim a state of siege, but the Cham- 
bers will meet, on their own authority, within three 
days of its promulgation. During dissolution a state 
of siege can only be proclaimed in the event of foreign 
war. 

The Pope is again reported to be dying. The Roman 
correspondent of the London Times telegraphs, on the 
1st inst., that an effort was made to dress the sick man, 


but it was discovered that he could not sit upright. 
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ARTIFICIAL CHICKEN-HATCHING.—From Sxercues sy R. Davis.—[See Pace 9£3.] 
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(Authorized Translation, printed from Early Sheets.) 


The History of a Crime, 


THE TESTIMONY OF AN EYE-WITNESS. 
By VICTOR HUGO. 


[—THE FIRST DAY.—THE AMBUSH. 
XVI. 
THE EPISODE OF THE BOULEVARD ST. MARTIN. 


Wuen Charamaule and I reached No. 70 Rue 
Blanche, a steep lonely street, a man in a sort of 
naval sub-officer’s uniform was walking up and 
down before the door. The portress, who recog- 
nized us, called our attention to him. “ Non- 
sense,” said Charamaule ; “a man walking about 
in that manner, and dressed — 
after that fashion, is assured- 
ly not a police spy.” 

“My dear colleague,” said 
I, “ Bedeau has proved that 
the police are blockheads.” 

We went up stairs. The 
drawing-room and a little an- 
techamber which led to it 
were full of Representatives, . 
with whom were mingled a 5 


good many persons who did iil | 


not belong to the Assembly. 
Some ex-members of the 
Constituent Assembly were 
there, among others, Bastide 
and several Democratic jour- 
nalists. The Nationale was 
represented by Alexandre 
Rey and Leopold Duras, the 
Rivolution by Xavier Dur- 
rieu, Vasbenter, and Watri- 
pon, the Avénement du: Peu- 
ple by H. Coste, nearly all 
the other editors of the 
Avénement being in prison. 
About sixty members of the 
Left were there, and among 
others Edgar Quinet, Scheel- 
cher, Madier de Montjau, 
Carnot, Noél Parfait, Pierre 
Lefranc, Bancel, De Fiotte, 
Bruckner, Chaix, Cassal, 
Esquiros, Durand - Savoyat, 
Yvan, Carlos Forel, Etche- 
goyen, Labrousse, Barthéle- 
my (Eure-et-Loire), Hugue- 
nin, Aubry (du Nord), Malar- 
dier, Victor Chauffour, Belin, 
Renaud, Bae, Versigny, Sain, 
Joigneaux, Brives, Guilgot, 
Pelletier, Doutre, Gindrier, 
Arnaud (de l’Ariége), Sartin, 
Raymond (de l’Isére), Brill- 
ier, Maigne, Raynaud, Léon 
Vidal, Lafon, Lamargue, 
Bourzat, and General Rey. 

All were standing. They 
were talking without order. 
Leopold Duras had just de- 
scribed the investment of the 
Café Bonvalet. Jules Favre 
and Baudin, seated at a little 
table between the two win- 
dows, were writing. Baudin 
had a copy of the Constitu- 
tion open before him, and 
was copying Article 68. 

When we entered there 
was silence, and they asked 
us: “ Well, what news ?” 

Charamaule told them 
what had just taken place 
on the Boulevard du Temple, 
and the advice which he had 
thought right to give to me. 
They approved his action. 

“What is to be done?” 
was asked on every side, I 
began to speak. 

“Let us go straight,to the 
fact and to the point,” said I. 
“Louis Bonaparte is gaining 
ground, and we are losing 
ground, or rather, we should 
say, he has as yet every thing, 
and we have as yet nothing. 
Charamaule and I have been 
obliged to separate ourselves 
from Colonel Forestier, I 
doubt if he will succeed. 
Louis Bonaparte is doing all 
he can to suppress us: we 
must no longer keep in the 
background. We must make 
our presence felt. We must 
fan this beginning of the 
flame of which we have seen 
the spark on the Boulevard 
du Temple. A proclamation must be made, no 
latter by whom it is printed or how it is placarded, 
_ it ls absolutely necessary, and that immediate- 
Y. Something brief, rapid, and energetic. No set 
phrases. Ten lines—an appeal toarms. We are 
ee there are occasions when the Law 
war-cry. The Law outlawing the 
it” Great and terrible thing. Let us do 


< 


They interrupted me with “ Yes, that is right— 
Dictate ! Dictate 
Dictate,” said Baudin to me; “I will write.” 
I dictated: 


“To THE Prop.e. 
" Louis Napoleon Bonaparte is a traitor. 
~ He has vfolated the Constitution. 
He is forsworn. 
He is an outlaw—” 


They cried out to me on every side: 
“That is right! Outlaw him!” 
“Go on.” 
I resumed the dictation. Baudin wrote: 
“The Republican Representatives refer the 
People and the Army to Article 68—” 
They interrupted me: “Quote it in full.” 
“No,” said I,“ it would be too long. Some- 
thing is needed which can be placarded on a card, 
stuck with a wafer, and which can be read in a 
minute. I will quote Article 110. It is short, 
and contains the appeal to arms.” I resumed: 


“The Republican Representatives refer the 
People and the Army to Article 68, 
and to Article 110, which runs thus: 
‘The Constituent Assembly confides 
the existing Constitution and the Laws 
which it consecrates to the keeping and 
the patriotism of all Frenchmen.’ 
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A young man, editor of a provincial Republic- 
an journal, came out of the crowd, and declared 
that, if they would give him a copy at once, be- 
fore two hours should elapse the Proclamation 
should be posted at all the street corners in Paris. 

I asked him: 

“ What is your name ?” 

He answered me: 

“ Milliére.” 

Milliére. It is in this manner that this name 
made its first appearance in the gloomy days of 
our History. I can still see that pale young man, 
that eye at the same time piercing and half closed, 
that gentle and forbidding profile. Assassination 
and the Pantheon awaited him. He was too ob- 
scure to enter into the Temple; he was sufficient- 
ly deserving to die on its threshold. Baudin 
showed him the copy which he had just made. 

Milligre went up to him. 

“You do not know me,” said he. “My 
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BREAKFAST FOR THE PRISONERS. 


“The People henceforward and forever in 
possession of universal. suffrage, and 
who need no Prince for its restitution, 
will know how to chastise the rebel. 

“Let the People do their duty. The Repub- 
lican Representatives are marching at 
their head. 


“Vive la République! To Arms!” 


They applauded. 

“Let us all sign,” said Pelletier. 

“Let us try to find a printing-office without 
delay,” said Scheelcher, “and let the proclama- 
tion be posted up immediately.” 

Before night-fall—the days are short,” added 
Joigneaux. 

“Immediately ! immediately! several copies !” 
called out the Representatives. 

Baudin, silent and rapid, had already made a 
second copy of the Proclamation. 


“A bell rang in the prison, the grating of the door opened, and’an arm held out to the prisoner a pewter porringer and a piece of 
bread.”"—[See Page 962, No. 1093.] 


name is Milliére; but I know you: you are Bau- 
din.” 

Baudin held out his hand to him. 

I was present at the hand-shaking between these 
two spectres, 

Xavier Durrieu, who was editor of the Révolw- 
tion, made the same offer as Milliére. 

A dozen Representatives took their pens and 
sat down, some around a table, others with a sheet 
of paper on their knees, and called out to me, 
“ Dictate the Proclamation to us.” 

I had dictated to Baudin, “ Louis Napoleon Bo- 
naparte is a traitor.” Jules Favre requested the 
erasure of the word Napoleon, that name of glo- 
ry fatally powerful with the People and with the 
Army, and that there should be written, “ Louis 
Bonaparte is a traitor.” 

“ You are right,” said I to him. 

A discussion followed. Some wished to strike 


out the word “ Prince.” But the Assembly was im- 


patient. “Quick! quick!” they cried out. “We 
are m December; the days are short,” repeated 
Joigneaux. 

Twelve copies were made at the same time in 
a few minutes. Scheelcher, Rey, Xavier Durrieu, 
and Milliére each took one, and set out in search 
of a printing-office. 

As they went out, a man whom I did not know, * 
but who was greeted by several Representatives, 
entered, and said: “ Citizens, this house is mark- 
ed. Troops are on the way to surround you. You 
have not a second to lose.” 

Numerous voices were raised. 

“Very well! Let them arrest us!” 

“What does it matter to us ?”’ 

‘Let them complete their crime.” 

“ Colleagues,” said I, “ let us not allow ourselves 
to be arrested. After the struggle, as God pleases ; 
but before the combat—No! It is from us that 
the people are awaiting the initiative. If we are 
taken, all is at an end. Our 
duty is to bring on the battle, 
our right is to cross swords 
with the Coup d’Etat. It 
must not be allowed to cap- 
ture us; it must seek us and 
not find us. We must deceive 
the arm which it stretches out 
against us; we must remain 
concealed from Bonaparte ; 
we must harass him, weary 
him, astonish him, exhaust 
him, disappear and re-appear . 
unceasingly, change our hid- 
ing-place, and always fight 
him, be always before him, 
and never beneath his hand. 
Let us not leave the field. 
We have not numbers, let us 
have daring.” 

They approved of this. “It. 
is right,” said they; “but 
where shall we go?” 

Labrousse said, “ Our for- 
mer colleague of the Constit- 
uent Assembly, Beslay, offers 
us his house.” 

“Where does he live ?” 

“No. 33 Rue de la Cerisaie, 
in the Marais.” 

“Very well,” answered I; 
“let us separate. We will 
meet again in two hours at 
Beslay’s, No. 33 Rue de la 
Cerisaie.” 

All left, one after another, 
and in different directions. 
I begged Charamiaule to go 
to my house and wait for me 
there, and I walked out with 
Noél Parfait and Lafon. 

We reached the then still 
uninhabited district which 
skirts the ramparts. As we 
came to the corner of the Rue 
Pigalle, we saw at a hundred 
paces from us, in the deserted 
streets which cross it, soldiers 
gliding all along the houses, — 
bending their steps toward 
the Rue Blanche. . 

At three o’clock the mem- 
bers of the Left rejoined each 
other in the Rue de la Ceri- 
saie. But the alarm had been 
given, and the inhabitants of 
these lonely streets stationed 
themselves at the windows to 
see the Representatives pass. 
The place of meeting, situ- 
ated and hemmed in at the 
bettom of a back yard, was 
hadly chosen in the event of 

ing surrounded ; all these 
disadvantages were at once 
perceived, and the meeting 
only lasted a few seconds. 
It was presided over by Joly. 
Xavier Durrieu and Jules 
Gouache, who were editors 
of the Révolution; also took 
part, as well as several Italian 
exiles, among others, Colonel 
Carini and Montanelli, ex- 
Minister of the Grand Duke 


of Tuscany. I liked Monta- 
nelli—a gentle and dauntless 
spirit. 


Madier de Montjau brought 
news from the outskirts. 
Colonel Forestier, without 
losing and without taking 
away hope, told them of the 
obstacles which he had en- | 
countered in his attempts to 
call together the Sixth Le- 
gion. He pressed me to sign 
his appointment as colonel, 
as well as Michel de Bourges ; 
but Michel de Bourges was absent, and, be- 
sides, neither Michel de Bourges nor I had yet 
at that time tlie authority from the Left. Nev- 
ertheless, under this reservation, I signed his 
appointment. The perplexities were becom- 
ing more and more numerous. The Proclama- 
tion was not yet printed, and the evening was 
closing in. Scheelcher explained the difficulties : 
all the printing-offices closed and guarded; an 
order placarded that whoever should print an ap- 
peal to arms would be immediately shot; the 
workmen terrified; no money. A hat was sent 
round, and each threw into it what money he had 
about him. They collected in this manner a few 
hundred francs. 


Xavier Durrieu, whose fiery courage never 


‘flagged fot a single moment, reiterated that he 
_would undertake the printing, and promised that 
‘by eight o’clock that evening there should be 


40,000 copies of the Proclamation. Time pressed. 
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They separated, after fixing as a rendezvous the 
premises of the Sogiety of Cabinet-makers in the 
Rue de Charonne, at eight o’clockgin the evening, 
so as to allow time for the situation to reveal it- 
self. .As we went out and crossed the Rue Beau- 
treillis, I saw Pierre Leroux coming up to me. 
He had taken no part in our meetings. He said 
to me: 

“I believe this struggle to be useless. Although 
my point of view is different from yours, I am 
your friend. Beware. There is yet time to stop. 
You are entering into the catacombs. The cata- 
combs are Death.” 

* They are also Life,” answered L 

All the same, I thought with joy that my two 
sons were in prison, and that this gloomy duty of 
street fighting was imposed upon me alone. 

There yet remained five hours until the time 
fixed for the rendezvous. I wished to go home, 
and once more embrace my wife and daughter 
before precipitating myself into that abyss of 
the “unknown” which was there, yawning and 
gloomy, and which several of us were about to 
enter, never to return. 

Arnaud (de l’Ariége) gave me his arm. The 
two Italian exiles, Cgyini and Montanelli, accom- 
panied me. 

Montanelli took my hands and said to me: 
“Right will conquer. You will conquer. O that 
this time France will not be selfish as in 1848, and 
that she may deliver Italy!” I answered him: 

will deliver Europe.” 
' Those were our illusions at that moment, but 
this, however, does net prevent them from being 
our hopes to-day. Faith is thus constituted; shad- 
ows demonstrate to it the light. 

There is a cab stand before the front gate of 
St. Paul.: We went there. The Rue St. Antoine 
was alive with that indescribablé uneasy swarm- 
ing which precedes those strange battles of ideas 
against deeds which are called Revolutions. I 
seemed to catch, in this great working-class dis- 
trict, a glimpse of a gleam of light which, alas! 
died out speedily. The cab stand before St. Paul 
was deserted. The drivers had foreseen the pos- 
sibility of barricades, and had fled. 

Three miles separated Arnaud and myself from 
our houses. It was impossible to walk there 
through the middle of Paris without being recog- 
nized at each step. Two passers-by extricated us 
from our difficulty. One of them said to the oth- 
er, “ The omnibuses are still running on the Boule- 
vards.” 

We profited by this information, and went to 
look for a Bastile omnibus. All four of us 
got in. 

I entertained at heart, J repeat, wrongly or 
rightly, a bitter reproach for the opportunity lost 
during the morning. I said to myself that on 
critical days such moments come, but do not re- 
turn. There are two theories of Revolution: to 
arouse the people, or to let them come of them- 
selves. The first theory was mine, but, through 
force of discipline, I had obeyed the second. I 
reproached myself with this. I said to myself: 
“The People offered themselves and we did not 
accept them. It is for us now not to offer our- 
selves, but to do more—to give ourselves.” 

Meanwhile the ommibus had started. It was 
full. I had taken my place at the bottom on the 
left; Arnaud (de l’Ariége) sat next to me, Ca- 
rini opposite, Montanelli next to Arnaud. We 
did not speak; Arnaud and myself silently ex- 
changed that pressure of hands which is a means 
of exchanging thoughts. 

As the omnibus proceeded toward the centre 
of Paris, the crowd became denser on the Boule- 
vard. As the otmnibus entered into the cutting 
of the Porte St. Martin, a regiment of heavy cav- 
alry arrived in the opposite direction. In a few 
seconds this regiment passed by the side of us. 
They were cuirassiers. They filed by at a sharp 
trot and with drawn swords. The people leaned 
over from the height of the pavements to see them 
pass. Notasinglecry. On the one side the peo- 
ple dejected, on the other the soldiers triumph- 
ant. All this stirred me. 

Suddenly the regiment halted. I do not know 
what obstruction momentarily impeded its advance 
in this narrow cutting of the Boulevard in which 
we were hemmed in. By its halt it stopped the 
omnibus. There were the soldiers. We had them 
under our eyes, before us, at two paces’ distance, 
their horses touching the horses of our vehicle, 
these Frenchmen who had become Mamelukes, 
these citizen soldiers of the great Republic trans- 
formed into supporters of the degraded Empire. 
From the place where I sat I almost touched them. 
could no longer restrain myself. 

I lowered the window of the omnibus. I put 
out my head, and, looking fixedly at the dense line 
of soldiers which faced me, I cried out, “ Down 
with Louis Bonaparte. Those who serve traitors 
are traitors !” 

Tiiose nearest to me turned their heads toward 
me and looked at me with a tipsy air; the others 
did not stir, and remained at “ shoulder arms,” 
the peaks of their helmets over their eyes, their 
eyes fixed upon the ears of their horses. 

In great affairs there is the immobility of stat- 
ues; in petty, mean affairs there is the immobil- 
ity of puppets. 

At the shout which I raised Arnaud turned 
sharply round. He also had lowered his window, 
and he was leaning half out of the omnibus, with 
his arms extended toward the soldiers, and he 
shouted, “‘ Down with the traitors !” 

To see him thus, with his dauntless gesture, his 
handsome head, pale and calm, his fervent ex- 
pression, his beard and his long chestnut hair, 
one seemed to behold the radiant and fulminating 
face of an angry Christ. 

The example was contagious and electrical. 

“Down with the traitors!” shouted Carini and 
Montanelli. 

‘“‘ Down with the Dictator! Down with the trai- 
tors!” repeated a gallant young man with whom 
we were not acquainted, and who was sitting next 
to Carini. 


With the excéption of this young man, the 
whole omnibus seemed seized with terror. 

“Hold your tongues!” exclaimed these poor 
frightened people ; “you will cause us all to be 
massacred.” One, still more terrified, lowered 
the window, and began ‘to shout to the soldiers, 
“Long live Prince Napoleon! Long live the Em- 

ror !” 

There were five of us, and we overpowered this 
cry by our persistent protest, “ Down with Louis 
Bonaparte! Down with the traitors !” 

The soldiers listened in gloomy silence. A cor- 
poral turned with a threatening air toward us, and 
shook his sword. The crowd looked on in be- 
wilderment. 

What passed within me at that moment? I 
can not tell. Iwas in a whirlwind. I had at the 
same time yielded to a calculation, finding the op- 
portunity good, and to a burst of rage, finding the 
encounter insolent. 

A woman cried out to us from the pavement, 
“ You will get yourselves cut to pieces.” I vague- 
ly imagined that some collision was about to en- 
sue, and that, either from the crowd or from the 
Army, the spark would fly out. I hoped for a 
sword cut from the soldiers or a shout of anger 
from the people. In short, I had obeyed rather 
an instinct than an idea. 

But nothing came of it, neither the sword cut 
nor the shout of anger. ‘The soldiers did not be- 
stir themselves, and the people maintained silence. 
Was it too late? Was it too soon? 

The mysterious man of the Elysée had not 
foreseen the event of an insult to his name being 
thrown in the very face of the soldiers. The sol- 
diers had no orders. They received them that 
evening. This was seen on the morrow. 

In another moment the regiment broke into a 
gallop, and the omnibus resumed its journey. As 
the cuirassiers filed past us, Arnaud (de|l’Ariége), 
still leaning out of the vehicle, continued to shout 
in their ears, for, as I have just said, their horses 
touched us: “Down with the Dictator! Down 
with the traitors !” 

We alighted in the Rue Lafitte. Cariniy Mon- 
tanelli, and Arnaud left me, and I went on alone 
toward the Rue de la Tour d’Auvergne. Night 
was coming on. As I turned the corner of the 
street a man passed close by me. By the light 
of a street lamp I recognized a workman at a 
neighboring tannery, and he said to me, in a low 
tone, and quickly, “Do not return home. The po- 
lice surround your house.” : 

I went back'again toward the Boulevard, through 
the streets laid out, but not then built, which make 
a Y under my windows behind my house. Not 
being able to embrace my wife and daughter, I 
thought over what I could do during the moments 
which remained to me. A remembrance came 
into my mind. 


XVIL 


THE REBOUND OF THE 24TH JUNE, 1848, ON THE 
2D DECEMBER, 1851. 


On Sunday, 26th June, 1848, that four days’ 
combat, that gigantic combat so formidable and 
so heroic on both sides, still continued, but the 
insurrection had been overcome nearly every 
where, and restricted to the Faubourg St. An- 
toine. Four men who had been among the most 
dauntless defenders of the barricades of the Rue 
Pont-aux-Choux, of the Rue St. Claude, and of 
the Rue St. Louis in the Marais, escaped after 
the barricades had been taken, and found safe 
refuge in a house, No. 12 Rue St. Anastase. They 
were concealed in an attic. The National Guards 
and the Mobile Guards were hunting for them in 
order to shoot them. I was told of this. I was 
one of the sixty Representatives sent by the Con- 
stituent Assembly into the middle of the conflict, 
charged with the task of every where preceding 
the attacking column, of carrying, even at the 
peril of their lives, words of peace to the barri- 
cades, to prevent the shedding of blood, and to 
stop the civil war. I went into the Rue St. Anas- 
tase, and I saved the lives of those four men. 

Among those men there was a poor workman 
of the Rue de Charonne, whose wife was being 
confined at that very moment, and who was weep- 
ing. One could understand, when hearing his 
sobs and seeing his rags, how he had cleared 
with a single bound these three steps—poverty, 
despair, rebellion. Their chief was a young man, 
pale and fair, with high cheek-bones, intelligent 
brow, and an earnest and resolute countenance. 
As soon as I set him free, and told him my name, 
he also wept. He said to me,“ When I think 
that an hour ago I knew that you were facing 
us, and that I wished that the barrel of my gun 
had eyes to see and kill you!” He added, “In 
the times in which we live we do not know what 
may happen. If ever you need me, for whatever 
purpose, come.” His name was Auguste, and he 
was a wine-seller in the Rue de la Roquette. 

Since that time I had only seen him once, on 
the 26th August, 1849, on the day when I held 
the corner of Balzac’s pall. The funeral proces- 
sion was going to Pére la Chaise. Auguste’s 
shop was on the way. All the streets through 
which the procession passed were crowded. Au- 
guste was at his door with his young wife and 
two or three workmen. As I passed he greet- 
ed me. 

It was this remembrance which came back to 
my mind as I descended the lonely streets be- 
hind my house; in the presence of the 2d of De- 
cember I thought of him. I thought that he 
might give me information about the Faubourg 
St. Antoine, and help us in rousing the people. 
This young man had at once given me the im- 
pression of a soldier and a leader. I remember- 
ed the words which he had spoken to me, and I 
considered it might be useful to see him. I be- 
gan by going to find in the Rue St. Anastase the 
courageous woman who had hidden Auguste and 
his three companions, to whom she had several 
times since rendered assistance. I begged her to 
accompany me, She consented. 


On the way I dined upon a cake of chocolate 
which Charamaule had given me. 

The aspect of the boulevards, in coming down 
the Italiens toward the Marais, had impressed 
me. The shops were open every where as usual. 
There was little military display. In the wealthy 
quarters there was much agitation and concentra- 
tion of troops; but on advancing toward the 
working-class neighborhoods solitude reigned 
paramount. Before the Café Ture a regiment 
was drawn up. A band of young men in blouses 
passed before the regiment singing the “ Marseil- 
laise.” I answered them by crying out, “To 
Arms!” The regiment did not stir. The light 
shone upon the play-bills on an adjacent wall; 
the theatres were open. I looked at the bills 
as [ passed. They were playing Hernani at the 
Théatre des Italiens, with a new tenor named 
Guasco. 

The Place de la Bastile was frequented, as 
usualy by goers and comers, the most peaceable 
folk in the world. A few workmen —— 
round the July Column, and, chatting in a low 
voice, were scarcely noticeable. Through the 
windows of a wine shop could be seen two men 
who were disputing for and against the Coup 
d’Etat. He who favored it wore a blouse, he 
who attacked it wore a cloth coat. A few steps 
further on a juggler had placed between four 
candles his X-shaped table, and was displaying 
his conjuring tricks in the midst of a crowd, who 
were evidently thinking only of the juggler. On 
looking toward the gloomy loneliness of the Quai 
Mazas several harnessed artillery. batteries were 
dimly visible in the darkness. Some lighted 
torches here and there showed up the black out- 
line of the cannons. 

I had some trouble in finding Auguste’s door 
in the Rue de la Roquette. Nearly all the shops 
were shut, thus making the street very dark. At 
length through a glass shop front I noticed a 
light which gleamed on a pewter counter. Be- 
yond the counter, through a partition also of 
glass, and ornamented with white curtains, an- 
other light, and the shadows of two or three men 
at table could be vaguely distinguished. This 
was the place. 

I entered. The door on opening rang a bell. 
At the sound, the door of the glazed partition 
which separated the shop from the parlor open- 
ed, and Auguste appeared. 

He knew me at once, and came up to me. 

“ Ah, Sir,” said he, “it is you!” 

“Do you know what is going on?” I asked 


“ Yes, Sir.” 

This “ Yes, Sir,” uttered with calmness, and 
even with a certain embarrassment, told me all. 
Where I expected an indignant outery, I found 
this peaceable answer. It seemed to me that I 
was speaking to the Faubourg St. Antoine itself. 
I understood that all was at an end in this dis- 
trict, and that we had nothing to expect from it. 
The people, this wonderful people, had resigned 
themselves. Nevertheless, I made an effort. 

“Louis Bonaparte betrays the Republic,” said 
I, without noticing that I raised my voice. 

He touched my arm, and pointing with his fin- 
ger to the shadows which were pictured on the 
glazed partition of the parlor, “‘ Take care, Sir, do 
not talk so loudly.” 

“ What!” I exclaimed, “‘ you have come to this 
—you dare not speak, you dare not utter the 
name of ‘ Bonaparte’ aloud; you barely mumble 
a few words in a whisper here, in this street, in 
the Faubourg St. Antoine, where, from all the 
doors, from all the windows, from all the pave- 
ments, from all the very stones, ought to be 
heard the cry, ‘To Arms!’”’ 

Auguste demonstrated to me what I already 
saw too clearly, and what Girard had shadowed 
forth in the morning—the moral situation of the 
Faubourg; that the people were “dazed ;” that 
it seemed to all of them that universal suffrage 
was restored ; that the downfall of the law of the 
81st of May was a good thing. 

Here I interrupted him: 

“ But this law of the 31st of May, it was Louis 
Bonaparte who instigated it, it was Rouher who 
made it, it was Baroche who proposed it, and the 
Bonapartists who voted it. You are dazzled by 
a thief who has taken your purse and who re- 
stores it to you.” 

“ Not I,” said Auguste, “‘ but the others.” 

And he continued: “To tell the whole truth, 
people did not care much for the Constitution— 
they liked the Republic, but the Republic was 
maintained too much by force for their taste. 
In all this they could only see one thing clearly 
—the cannons ready to slaughter them; they re- 
membered June, 1848; there were some people 
who had suffered greatly; Cavaignac had done 
much evil; Women clung to the men’s blouses to 
prevent them from going to the barricades. Nev- 
ertheless, with all this, when seeing men like our- 
selves at their head, they would perhaps fight, 
but this hindered them—they did not know for 
what.” He concluded by saying: “The upper 
part of the Faubourg is doing nothing, the lower 
end will do better. Round about here they will 
fight. The Rue de la Roquette is good, the Rue 
de Charonne is good; but on the side of Pére la 
Chaise they ask,‘ What good will that do us %’ 
They only recognize the forty sous of their day’s 
work. They will not bestir themselves; do not 
reckon upon the masons.” He added, with a 
smile: “ Here we do not say ‘cold as a stone,’ but 
‘cold as a mason;’” and he resumed : “As for me, 
if I am alive, it is to you that I owe my life.- Dis- 
pose of me. I will lay down my life, and will do 
what you wish.” 

While he was speaking, I saw the white cur- 
tain of the glazed partition behind him move a 
little. His young wife, uneasy, was peeping 
through at us. 

“ Ah, my God!” said I to him, “‘ what we want 
is not the life of one man, but the efforts of all.” 

He was silent. I continued: 


| “Listen tome, Auguste, you who are good and 


intelligent. So, then, the Faubourgs of Paris, wh; ch 
are heroes even when they err—the Faubour 
of Paris, for a misunderstanding, for a question 
of salary wrongly construed, for a bad definition 
of socialism, rose in June, 1848, against the As. 
sembly elected by themselves, against universal 
suffrage, against their own vote; and yet the 
will not rise in December, 1851, for Right, for he 
Law, for the People, for Liberty, for the Republic 
You say that there is perplexity, and that you do 
not understand ; but, on the contrary, it was in 
June that all was obscure, and it is to-day that 
every thing is clear.” 

While I was saying these last words the door 
of the parlor was softly opened, and some one 
came in, It was a young man, fair as Auguste 
in an overcoat, and wearing a workman’s cap, | 
started. Auguste turned round and said to me 
“You can trust him.” ‘ 

The young man took off his cap, came close up 
to me, carefully turning his back on the glazed 
partition, and said to me, in a low voice, “I know 
you well. I was on the Boulevard du Temple to- 
day. We asked you what we were to do: you 
nae, : We must take up arms.’ Well, here they 
are 

He thrust his hands into the pockets of his over. 
coat and drew out two pistols. 

Almost at the same moment the bell of the 
street door sounded. He hurriedly put his pis. 
tols back into his pockets. A man in a blouse 
came in, a workman of some fifty years. This man, 
without looking at any one, without saying any 
thing, threw down a piece of money on the coun- 
ter. Auguste took a small glass and filled it with 
brandy. The man drank it off, put down the glass 
upon the counter, and went away. 

When the door was shut: “ You see,” said Au- 
guste to me, “they drink, they eat, they sleep, 
they think of nothing. Such are they all.” 

The other interrupted him impetuously: “One 
man is not the People.” — 

And, turning toward me: 

“ Citizen Victor Hugo, they will march forward. 
If all do not march, some willmarch. To tell the 
truth, it is perhaps not here that a beginning 
should be made; it is on the other side of the 
water.” 

And suddenly checking himself : 

“ After all, you probably do not know my 
name.” 

He took a little pocket-book from his pocket, 
tore out a piece of paper, wrote on it his name, 
and gave itto me. I regret having forgotten that 
name. He was a working engineer. In order 
not to compromise him, I burned this paper with 
many others on the Saturday morning when I was 
on the point of being arrested. 

“Tt is true, Sir,” said Auguste; “‘ you must not 
judge badly of the Faubourg. As my friend has 
said, it will perhaps not be the first to begin; but 
if there is a rising, it will rise.” 

I exclaimed : “‘ And who would you have erect, 
if the Faubourg St. Antoine be prostrate! Who 
will be alive, if the People be dead !” 

The engineer went to the street door, made cer- 
tain that it was well shut, then came back, and 
said : 

“There are many men ready and willing. It 
is the leaders who are wanting. Listen, Citizen 
Victor Hugo; I can say this to you, and,” he add- 
ed, lowering his voice, “I hope for a movement 
to-night.” 

“Where ?” 

“On the Faubourg St. Marceau.” 

“ At what time ?” 

At one o'clock.” 

“ How do you know it?” 

“ Because I shall be there.” 

He continued: “ Now, Citizen Victor Hugo, if 
a movement takes place to-night in the Faubourg 
St. Marceau, will you head it? Do you con- 
sent ?” 

Yes.” 

‘“‘ Have you your scarf of office ?” 

I half drew it out of my pocket. His eyes glis- 
tened with joy. 

“Excellent,” said he. “The citizen has his 
pistols, the Representative his scarf. ll are 
armed.” 

I questioned him: “Are you sure of your 
movement for to-night ?” 

He answered me : “ We have prepared it, and 
we reckon to be there.” 

“In that case,” said I, “as soon as the first 
barricade is constructed I will be behind it. Come 
and fetch me.” 

“ Where ?” 

“ Wherever I may be.” 

He assured me that if the movement should take 
place during the night, he would know it at half 
past ten that evening at the latest, and that | 
should be informed of it before eleven o'clock. 
We settled that in whatever place I might be at 
that hour, I would send word to Auguste, who ul- 
dertook to let him know. 

The young woman continued to peep out at Us. 
The conversation was growing prolonged, and 
might seem singular to the people in the parlor. 
“T am going,” said I to Auguste. 

I had opened the door. He took my hand, 
pressed it as a woman might have done, and said 
to me, in a deeply moved tone, “ You are golllg: 
will you come back ?” 

“T do not know.” ; 

“Tt is true,” said he. ‘“ No one knows what 13 
going to happen. Well, you are perhaps a 
to be hunted and sought for as I have been. 1 
will perhaps be your turn to be shot, and mine te 
save you. You know the mouse may sometimes 
prove useful to the lion. Monsieur Victor Hugo, 
if you need a refuge, this house 1s yours. Come 
here. You will find a bed where you cap 
sleep, and a man who will lay down his life for 

ou.” 
, I thanked him by a hearty shake of the band, 
and I left. Eight o’clock struck. I haste. 
toward the Rue de Charonne. 
[TO BE OONTINUED.] 
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HARVEST SONG. 


Wuewn roses were budding, and clover was sweet, 
And the grasses were cool, and long, and green, 
There was laughter and song with the hay-maker’s feet, 

And labor went merrily on between ; 
Till the hay was gathered from every lea, 
And the babbling brooks ran to tell the 

“The hay is home!” 


When the wheat was yellow in all the land, 
Then glad was the earth with the harvest cry; 
And the heart kept tune with the binding hand— 
Kept tune with the sheaves piled up so high, 
With the loaded wains, and the full barn’s glee, 
While the babbling brooks ran to tell the sea, 

“The wheat is home.” 


And under the vines in the sunny lands, 
What singing and langhing from morn to night! 
What beating of feet and clapping of hands 
va ee grapes were gathered—the purple and 
w 
When the grapes were ripe and the wine trod free, 
Then the babbling brook ran to tell the sea, 
“The wine is home.” 


In the cool sweet shades where the apples grow, 

Under the sun where the canes turn sweet, 

Far in the cotton flelds white as snow, 

Down in the swamps where the rice is beat— 
There's never a land in the wide world free 
Where the babbling brooks have not told the sea, 

“‘The harvest’s home.” 


Then arise and sing! Take the sounding lyre; 

Let a grateful hymn from the nations rise; 
Let the winds and seas with the music quire, 

In a shout of joy that shall cleave the skies: 
“ Full are our hearts, andour barns, and our handa, 
Glory te God for the bountiful lands ! 
The wine, and the wheat, and the sweet honey-combd ! 
Glory to God, for the harvest is home ! 

The harvest is home!” 


CHICKEN-HATCHING. 


Cuicken hatching and raising by artificial 
means is a comparatively new branch of industry 
in the United States, although it was long ago 
carried on successfully in China, Egypt, and other 
Eastern countries. Here it has many difficulties 
to contend with, arising chiefly from our variable 
climate. In the hatching houses the eggs must 
have a uniform heat, always of the requisite de- 
gree, while to rear the young broods:an artificial 
summer must be created and maintained. 

An enterprising American, Mr. W. C. Baxer, 
has apparently succeeded in overcoming these 
difficulties to such an extent that he may count 
with tolerable certainty upon being able to fur- 
nish young chickens for the market in every sea- 
son of the year. The buildings and appliances 
for this new enterprise, represented in our illus- 
trations on page 980, are located near Mr. Baxer’s 
residence on the Palisades, near Cresskill, New 
Jersey. The hatching house is a building 25 by 
50 feet on the sides, and two stories high, besides 
the attic and cellar. In the latter are placed the 
hot water and steam boilers—the first to supply 
heat for incubation, the second to pump water 
into a large tank in the attic, whence it is dis- 
tributed over the premises through iron pipes. 
On the first floor of this building are the keepers’ 
apartments, and part of the machinery for making 
gas for lighting all the buildings on the grounds. 
On the second floor are the room containing the 
“incubators,” the office, the attendants’ sleeping- 
rooms, and the electric batteries which furnish 
the means for controlling the temperature about 
the eggs, and by which an alarm is given should 
the air become too hot or too cold. 

The incubators consist of eight shallow water 
tanks of galvanized iron, kept at the proper tem- 
perature by means of electricity, the current of 
which is governed by thermostats placed in the 
water, and acting upon dampers which let on or 
exclude the heat from the boiler-room according 
as the temperature varies. Close under each of 
these tanks are placed eight pans, also of galva- 
nizediron. These pans are twoinches deep. Each 
will hold eighty eggs. Thus the capacity of these 
machines is 5120 eggs at once, or, if constantly 
running, and allowing the natural period of incu- 
bation (twenty-one days) for each batch, 87,000 
yearly. 

When the eggs have been in the incubators 
four days, they are examined by holding them 
before a brilliant concentrated light. The eggs 
that are “ clean”—that is, unfertile—are as good 
as when first laid; the addled eggs are at once 
cooked for chicken food, while the fertile eggs 
are returned to the pans for the remaining period 
of incubation. The treatment of the eggs is as 
nearly as possible in imitation of the natural proc- 
ess of hatching. From one-half to two-thirds of 
the eggs thus artificially treated produce healthy 
chickens. 

When they, first emerge from the shell the 
chickens are as wet as though they had been im- 
mersed in water. They are at once placed in less 
shallow pans, where they are kept for a few hours, 
until dry, when they are removed to the “ board- 
ing-house.” This isa glass building, 150 feet 
long, 30 feet wide, and 16 feet high in the centre. 
Here are twenty-five oval-shaped tanks, 10 feet 
long, 20 inches wide, and 6 deep, the under side 
of which is covered with flannel in folds, for the 
chickens to nestle against for warmth and rest. 
These tanks are filled with heated water, and 
serve the double purpose of brooding the chick- 
ens and keeping the building warm. Here may 
be seen flowers, vegetables, lettuces, and other ten- 
der green food for the nourishment of the infant 
poultry. On one side of each of these brooding 
tanks are two yards, about six by ten feet each, 
separated from each other by wire-cloth fences. 
In each of these yards are placed 100 of the new- 
ly hatched chiekens, at full liberty to scratch the 
ground, pick insects from the plants, or run un- 
der the “brooders.” When about three weeks 
old, the chickens are removed to the “ hennery,” 
a part of which is moderatly heated. There they 
remain for about four weeks, or until ready for 
the market. 

The attempt to raise large numbers of chickens | 


| tario salmon die, this being especially 


by artificial means has hitherto met with scanty 
Success, which may be ascribed principally to lack 
of scientific knowledge, as well as neglect on the 
part of the persons engaged in the undertaking 
to attend thoroughly to the cleanliness of the 
premises and the wants of the chickens, both 
young andold. Mr. Baker keeps no laying hens, 
depending entirely upon others for his supply of 
eggs, some of which are shipped to him from far 
Western States. 

Mr. Baker has also adopted the French forcing 
process for fattening chickens for the table. For 
this purpose he has constructed eight cylindrical 
houses, or épinettes, with five tiers of little stalls, 
one above another, so ingeniously contrived as to 
be kept constantly clean. Each fowl has a stall 
to itself, and is held in its place by a soft leather 
strap round both legs, arranged so as to slide 
easily up and down on side stanchions, allow- 
ing sufficient freedom of motion for ease and 
health. The food, consisting of barley flour and 
Indian meal, mixed with water to a thin porridge, 
is prepared in a tank, to which is attached a flex- 
ible tube with a smooth silver mouth-piece. The 
attendant takes the fowl by the head with his left 
hand, and by a gentle pressure forces open the 
mouth, into which the nozzle of the feeding tube 
is Inserted. By pressing his foot on the lever of 
& pump connected with the tank, the prepared 
food is forced into the creature’s crop. Care 
must be taken not to overtax the capacity of the 
food receptacle. The cylinders are made to re- 
volve, so that each fowl is brought successively 
to the assistant’s stand, which, by means of a 
crank, is raised to any desired height. 

It is claimed that the flesh of fowls fattened by 
this process is more tender and delicate than that 
of fowls allowed to pick up their living about 
barn-yards and fields, and that even tough old cus- 
tomers that are popularly supposed to have “come 
out of the ark” may be rendered fit for-the table 
of an epicure by being submitted to this treat- 
ment. 

Thus it appears that while the domestic “ Bid- 
dy” shivers through the bleak winter nights in 
the cold barn-yard sheds, the chickens raised in 
large establishments like Mr. Baker’s enjoy a de- 
lightful summer climate, secure from all changes 
of weather. The comparative ease with which 
the establishment is managed, the cheapness and 
reliableness of the process, and the assured prof. | 
its of the enterprise, will doubtless lead to a great 
increase in this branch of industry. We shall 
then enjoy the luxury of “ spring chicken” all the 
year round, and brought within the means of all. 
From this point of view Mr. Baxer’s establish- 
ment ceases to be a merely private enterprise, and 
becomes a public benefaction. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Ir is well known that within the last few 
years much has been done in the way of propa- 

ting salmon both of the Atlantic and Pacific in 

merican waters, the effort, however, being an 
experiment, and a time to prove its suc- 
cess. The period of four years is usually assign- 
ed as that required for the embryonic fish to 
reach maturity, and as this period arrived, the 
attention of fish-culturists and others interested 
in the subject was very naturally aroused. 

So far as the Delaware River is concerned, the 
first introduction of the Eastern salmon took 

lace in the summer of 1871, when, the eggs 

aving been obtained in Canada for the purpose, 
a few thousand fish were planted, but they were 
feeble health that probably none sur- 
vived. 

A second and more successful experiment was 
made in 1872. In 1873 an additional supply was 

lanted in the Delaware near Easton, these hav- 

ng been obtained from the United States salmon- 
hatching establishment at Bucksport, in Maine. 

On the 15th of November, 1877, a fish was no- 
ticed in the Bushkill, a tributary of the Delaware, 
at Easton, which, by its large size and unusual 
motions, attracted attention, and after many ef- 
forts for its capture it was killed by a rifle-bal] 
and secured. On examination this proved to be 
a female salmon, apparently about to lay her 

, as these were fully ripe, and escaped from 
the abdomen at the slightest pressure. 

It was presented to Mr. Howarp J. Reever, 
the energetic Fish Commissioner of Pennsylva- 
nia, who forwarded it for identification to Pro- 
fessor BarrD, the United States Commissioner, 
by whom it was pronounced to be the Eastern 
or Atlantic salmon. It evidently belongs to the 
spawning of either 1871, 1872, or 1873, possibly 
to the latter, as this would represent the four 
years period required for maturity. The fish in 
question measured thirty-two inches in length, 
the head six and a quarter inches, and the cir- 
cumference at the dorsal fin fifteen inches. 


Advices from the Howaars arctic expedition 
have been received up to the date of October 2, 
at which time the vessel had reached Niantitik 
Harbor, in the Cumberland Gulf. The passage 
of forty-three days from New London had been 
very stormy, but, as far as reported, without any 
disaster. 

Mr. L. Kumusrs, the naturalist of the party 
had gathered some specimens, but did not find 
the promise of suitable collecting ground in the 
immediate vicinity very good. He hoped, how- 
ever, to change his quarters to a better location. 


The death of Professor LEVERRIER, which took 
lace not long ago, has been followed by that of 
is widow, on the lst of November, at the age 

of fifty-eight. 


Mr. Samvet Witmor, in charge of the Cana- 
dian salmon fishery at Ontario, to whom eggs 
of the California salmon have been sent from 
the M‘Cloud River, writés, under date of the 22d 
of October, that, from their rapidity of growth, 
and their taking almost any kind of food, he 
thinks they are destined to outdo the native 
salmon, especially in those waters which of late 
years have, from the clearing off of the face of 
the country, become so much elevated in tem- 

rature. 

As the result of several experiments, he finds 
that the California salmon thrive where the On- 
the case 4 


| 


in ponds where the water is sluggish and of bigh 
temperature. At the time of writing there were 
several California salmon below his reception- 
house, in Newcastle Creek, weighing six or sev- 
en pounds each. These resulted from the young 
| ge in 1873, and turned out in the spring 
of 1874, and are probably males; others have 
been seen of smaller size. One specimen ob- 
served early in the season weighed nine pounds. 


Professor Cop recently announced the dis- 
covery by Mr. C. M. WHeatTuer, in the trias of 
Pennsylvania, of a large saurian, which he named 

onus hianus. Since that time Mr. 
WHEATLEY has obtained material which demon-. 
strates that-the reptilian life of that period in 
the East was rich intypes. This consists of teeth 
of two other individuals of the saurian named 
and teeth of six other species. Two of these, 

e Belodon — and B. carolinensis, had been 
previously known, while the others, of larger 
are new to science. They have 

n named by Professor Cops, C’ saurus veat- 
lianus, Suchoprion and tonus au- 
lacodus. 


Professor OrpPENHEIM, an eminent German 
chemist, died in September last, having, it is 
said, committed suicide in consequence of the 
death of a beloved wife. He is well known in 
connection with researches in organic chemis- 
try and he had just been appointed to the chair 
of chemistry in the University of Miinster, in 
Westphalia. 


No little interest has lately been excited among 
toxicologists by accounts of plants abounding 
in Texas, Colorado, and California, and known 
as “‘loco,’’ from their causing a disease called 
**loco”’ in animals feeding upon them. The do- 
mestic animals, once familiarized with this plant, 
eat it with great eagerness, apparently become 
demented, and waste away, while still having an 
increasing fondness for it, as in the case of the 
opium mania in man. Singularly enough, it has 
been ascertained that the species to which these 
noxious qualities are to be ascribed belong to the 
order Leguminosae, of which the pea and bean 
are familiar members—a group hitherto supposed 
toe be perfectly harmless. 

The offender in Southern Colorado is the Ozy- 
tropis lamberti ; in California it is a species of 
Astragalus ; in Texas it is the Sophora speciosa. 

Specimens of this latter plant were submitted 
to Professor H. C. Woop by the Smithsonian 
Institution for investigation, and he finds in it 
a new alkaloid, which he calls sophoria, having 
an effect not unlike that of the Calabar bean, 
which the Indians of Texas use to produce in- 
toxication a from two to three days. Half 
a bean, it is said, will cause this effect, and a 
whole one may lead to dangerous symptoms. 
As the difference between a poison and a remedy 
is usually one of d only, it is not improb- 
able that the alkaloids in the loco plant will be- 
fore long be found to constitate an importait 
article of the materia medica, : 


Gur ey, of Danville, Illinois, has re- 
cently added some interesting species to those 
al y known to occur in the bone bed discov- 
ered by Mr. J.C. Winstow. Such are two new 
species of Cricotus (Copz) and an allied new 

nus L hus (Corps). A second new genus 

s said to be allied to the salamanders, and is 
called Diplocaulus. Mr. finds also a new 
Ctenodus, Orthacanthus, etc. 


Professors JORDAN and BRAYTON, in the course 
of a recent investigation into the ichthyology of 
the rivers in Georgia, discovered a new genus of 
sucker, characterized by the possession of a > 
culiar form of harelip, and which they call 
gochila, or harelip sucker. 


Professor NORDENSKJOLD is still occupied with 
the preparations for his voyage of exploration 
along the north coast of Europe and Asia, to be 
commenced next summer, and to be continued 
into Behring Straits, and homeward by the coast 
of America. The steamer has been purchased 


for the expedition, and the greater portion of 
the cost, as in previous — will be de- 
. Dickson, of 


frayed by King Oscar and 


Gothenburg. It is to be mir t this expe- 
dition will be more successful than the vessel of 
Captain Hieerns, the Thames, which, after win- 
tering at Yenisei, grounded at the mouth of the 
river on starting, and has not yet been floated. 
Unfortunately a large part of the collections of 
Mr. the well-known natural- 
ist, who accompanied the expedition, had to be 
thrown overboard. | 
DECAUVILLE has recently patented a portable. 
tram-way, which promises to be of great service 
in facilitating the movement of heavy or bulk 
masses in connection with agricultural, - 
neering, and other operations. This tram-way 
is of sixteen inches gauge, and is made in sec- 
tions sixteen feet in length, the two rails, prop- 


erly combined, weighing only one hundred 
being enough to be carried easily 
y one man. hen the soil is soft, these are 


laid on wooden sleepers; otherwise they can be 
applied directly to the ground. Suitable devices 
are adopted to connect these rails so as to keep 
the cars or trucks on the track, and they can be 
laid with such facility that, when used for a tem- 
porary purpose only, three or four men can shift 
them almost as quickly as a horse can walk. A 
steam-locomotive is being constructed for use 
on one of these tram-ways, to weigh only 2500 

pounds, with water, coal, and driver. : 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 
Tue Rev. John Brown, of Haddington, was In the 


ve occasions a certain 3 young 
lady as hie toast. Having abandoned the practice, he 


toasted her for sixteen without being able to 
— her brown, and 8d ‘ve resolved to toast her no 
onger. 


Those young ladies at fairs who sell five-cent pin- 
cushions for three dollars ought to be arrested for 
robbing the males. 


“Let us go out to gather aatumn leaves,” he said ; 
and they went out together. 


o Pongeeg was the word put out at a written spell- 
ing exercise by one of our city teachers recently. And 
one little boy handed in, “ Go, go, go, go.” 


Some Indians use scalping knives of tortoise-shell, 
robably on account of the old fable in which the tor- 
ise was alleged to have got away with the hare. 


A Beuue’s Orion concernine Mazs.—“ Dear me! 
is it possible ?—two moons? What a nice place to 
meet one by two moonslight alone.” 


A person who had been listening to a very dail ad- 
dress remarked that every thing went off well—espe- 
cially the audience. 


A correspondent, whose colored servant asks for fre- 
uent leave of absence, says she is the most inveterate 
Dinah out he ever knew. 

A late minister of Biggar, who was a reader in the 
pulpit, closed his discourse with the words, “I add no 
more.” “ Because ye canna,” an old woman 
from her pew. ea 


A comney fellow went one night to see bis sweet- 

and for a long time could think of nothing to 

say. At last, snow Le to fall heavily, he 

her that his father’s sheep would be lost. “ Well,” 

said she, kindly taking him by the hand, “ I'll take one 
of them. 


A surraste ror 
needle Street, London, opposite the Royal Exchange. 


A man fooled into buying a pinchbeck wateh called 
it Faith, because it was without works, and therefore 


Tae Qvuaxer’s Appress Tro 
heat tieel thee my pocket clock, which standeth in 
need of thy friendly correction. The last time it was 
at thy friendly school it was in no way benefited or 
profited thereby, for I perceive by the index of ita 
mind that it is a liar, and the truth is not in it. ~—— 
it, therefore, I thee, and correct it from 
error of its ways, and show it the path wherein it should 
ro; and when thou layest thy correcting hand a 
fi. see that it be without passion, Jest thou shou 
drive it to destruction; and when thou seest it con- 
formable to the above-mentioned rules, send it home 
to me with a just and true bill, drawn out in the spirit 
of moderation, and 1 will remit it to thee in the root 
of all evil.” 
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“THE CONTRAST IS PAINFUL.” 
“Voonnzzs has been appointed to fll Mr. Morton’s Beat.”—Daiy Pazss. 
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\ “RAINY WEATHER.” 


Waar were the world if sunshine 
Were the only weather we knew ? 
If old Sol were always smiling, 
And the skies forever were blue? 
Why, then we'd long for a tempest— 
The strength of the storm-king bold, 
The yellow gleam of the lightning, 
Aid Boreas grim and old. 


What were: the breath of summer 
If never athwart the sky 

We could watch the fleecy cloudlets 
In their myriad shapes go by? 

We'd long for the ghostly shadows 
When, soft and mellow and gray, 

Trailing her misty garments, ; 
The rain creeps up the bay. 


What were the smile of beauty 
If it shone with lustre on, 

Never a thought of changing, 
Brighter at eve than dawn ? 

We'd gaze at the fadeless splendor 
And fancy the world less drear 

If only that endless shining 
Were sometimes dimmed by a tear. 


- And what should we do if Phillis 

Were never caught by the rain, 

When somebody waits to meet her 
At the foot of the narrow lane ? 

We'd miss the puzzled glances, 
The droop of that merry pout, 

When under her wide umbrella 
The dainty maid sets out. 


(Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 


AN OPEN VERDICT. 


By MISS M. E. ‘BRADDON, 


Avtuon or TAKEN AT THE Fioop,” “Drap Men's. 


Suogs,”  JosHua DAUGHTER,” 
AND WEFT,” ETO. 


CHAPTER L.—{ Continued.) 
CAPTAIN STAN DISH, 


“You really must let me ride over some morn- 
ing and give you a good long lesson. It excru- 
ciates me to see those three Porkman Gorgons 
getting the best of it in this way.” 

That was what Captain Standish was bending 
down to say, with that air of grave reverence which 
from the distance looked tender. He was not 
brilliant in conversation. © His talent had all gone 


“RAINY WEATHER.”—[Fsom THE PicTURE BY Miss M. E. Epwarps.] 


into field-sport and manly accomplishments, from 
fox-hunting, hammer-throwing, cricket, billiards, 
down to skittles. fle could give any man odds at 
these. It was. astonishing what respect he won 
from his fellow-men on account of this gift. Had 
he been a second Newton or Herschel, he could 
not have carried things with a higher hand, or 
more keenly felt his superigrity to the ruck of 
mankind. 

Then, again, he had that calm sense of ascend- 
ency which distinguishes the man who has nev- 
er been in want of money. You can see it in his 
looks. There was the tranquil arrogance of a 
being who has never shivered at the rap of a dun, 
or quailed at opening & lawyer’s letter, or been 
politely reminded by his banker that his account 
was overdrawn. 

“ You must really allow me to teach you,” plead- 
ed Captain Standish. “I used to win prizes at 
this kind of thing when I was a lad.” 


His words were humble enough, but his tone 
meant, “ You ought to be intensely grateful for my 
condescension in offering you such a privilege.” 

It was Captain Standish’s first appearance at 
Little Yafford Park, and Bella was fluttered by 
the triumph of getting him there—at last.. His 
brother officers had come very often, from the 
blue-nosed colonel to the callow cornets, and had 
eaten and drunken and been jolly with Mr. Piper, 
and voted the whole establishment “ capital fun.” 
But Captain Standish was a different order of be- 
ing, and never went any where till he had made 
people sensible of his importance and exclusive- 
ness by holding himself aloof. The Misses Pork- 
man and the Misses Wigzell rarely went any 
where without one of the callow cornets in their 
train. Mr. Porkman was on the most familiar 
terms with Colonel O'Shaughnessy; the blue-nosed 


commanding officer, who liked the Porkman cel-. 


Jar and the Porkman cook, and was not too refined 


to tolerate the Porkmans themselves. But Cap-. 
tain Standish was not to be had so easily. Cooks 
and cellars were indifferent to him. He affected 
a Spartan simplicity in his diet; drank only the 
driest champagne, and that rarely; dined on a 
slice of mutton and tumbler of Vichy water; 
frankly avowed his abhorrence of provincial din- 
ner parties ; refused five invitations out of six, 
and after accepting thesixth, disappointed his host | 
at the eleventh hour. Can it be wondered that. 
in a society of newly rich provincials, Captain 
Standish was eminently popular ? 

His dog-qart—severely painted darkest olive, , 
black harness, no plating, high-stepping brown 
horse ; neat groom in olive livery and unexception- | 
able boots, plain black hat and cockade—made 4 - 
sensation whenever it appeared in the high street, 
or flashed, meteor-like, past the broad plate-glass 
windows of the villas on the London Road. 

Bella had heard of Captain Standish both from 
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his brother officers and from the outside world, 
until she knew his excellences and accomplish- 
ments by heart. She was inspired with the same 
desire to cultivate his acquaintance which agitated 
feminine society in the brand-new Granges, Moats, 
and Manors round Great Yafford. The Porkmans 
had met him at a fancy ball, where he had stood 
out from the tinseled King Charleses and the 
spangled Black Princes, and the theatrical Brig- 
ands and Troubadours, in the actual dress of a 
Spanish bull-fighter. He had once accepted an 
invitation todine at the Porkmans’, had disappoint- 
ed them at the last moment, and had called a week 
after. The Misses Porkman had forgiven the 
ungracious disappointment on account of the gra- 
cious call, 

‘He looks lovely in morning dress,” said 
Blanche Porkman, who was youthful and enthu- 
siastic. “If you knew him you would rave about 
him.” 

“TI never rave about people,” returned Bella, 
with dignity. ‘And I don’t in the least care 
about knowing this Captain Standish.” 

This Captain Standish, * echoed Blanche Pork- 
man, indignantly. “You needn’t put a demon- 
strative pronoun before him, Mrs. Piper. There’s 
nobody else like him.” 

In spite of her affe¢ted indifference Bella was 
bent upon bringing Captain Standish to the Park. 
He had calléd upon the Porkmans. Was she, 
with her advanced ideas of elegance and her un- 
limited capacity for reading French novels, to be 
of less account than the Porkmans? Was that 
overgrown Blanche, with her drab hair and com- 
plexion and goggle eyes, to boast of an acquaint- 
ance beyond Bella’s reach ? 

“The next time you come, colonel, you must 
bring Captain Standish,” said Mrs. Piper to the 
cordial O'Shaughnessy, after that gentleman had 
dined copiously at Mr. Piper’s expense, and told 
all his tiger stories, in which he was apt to lose 
the tiger in a jungle of irrelevant parentheses. 

' “Madam, if I live and he lives till next Thurs- 
day, Standish shall do homage at the shrine of 
beauty and domestic excellence,” protested the 
colonel, which was merely his way of saying that 
Captain Standish should come to see Mrs. Piper. 

The following Thursday came, but no Standish. 
Another and another Thursday, and the colonel 
still appeared, apologetic and disgusted. That 
fellow Standish was perfectly incorrigible, he de- 
clared. But this was the fourth Thursday, and 
Captain Standish was here. 

Madam,” said the colonel, introducing his 
junior, “I haye kept my promise. If this fellow 
had tried to put me off to-day, I should have lugged 
him here by the hair of his head.” 

* And if I had known how charming—a place 
I was to see, I should have come ages ago, with- 
out your interference, colonel,” said the captain. 

There was a break ‘in the sentence, a look in 
the captain's eyes, that said in plainest language, 
“Tf I had known what a lovely woman I was to 
see,” etc., ete. And Bella, having lately grad- 
uated in the novels of Charles de Bernard, 
thoroughly understood the look and tone. 

Mr. Piper also was gratified by Captain Stan- 
dish’s visit. His friend Timperley had bragged 
of his familiarity with the captain, his friend 
Porkman had boasted of the captain’s morning 
call. Mr. Piper did not wish to be behind those 
compeers of his. He had felt himself at a disad- 
vantage when they were lauding the all-accom- 
plished Standish. 

“Well, Beller, my love,” he said, when the 
guests had all departed, and he sat down toa 
téte-d-tete dinner with his wife, who was quite ex- 
hausted by the eares and triumphs of the after- 
noon, “I’m glad we’ve had Captain Standish at 
one of our Thursdays, since people round Great 
Yafford think such a lot about him, but I don’t 
see that he is any thing so wonderful. He’s very 
much like all the other military men I’ve seen— 
extra well got up linen, a neat cut boot, and 
hair cropped as close as a convick’s. That’s the 
general pattern, I take it.” 

“Oh, Mr. Piper!” cried Bella, horrified at this 
blasphemy. ‘Can’t you see Captain Standish’s 
superiority? There is a style—an air—a je ne 
sais quot.” 

“TI don’t know about the junnysaker, but I'll 
allow that his clothes are a good cut,” said the 
unimpressionable Piper. ‘ But why the dickens 
do the Porkmans and Timperleys think so much 
of hin? I shouldn’t have thought he was old 
Timperley’s sort.” 

“My dear Mr. Piper, Captain Standish is the 
fashion.” 

“Oh, that’s if is it?’ said Mr. Piper, meekly. 
“Well, I like to be in the fashion as well as 
my neighbors. Suppose we ask Captain Thing- 
amy to dinner? He’s not the sort of chap that 
would want to borrow money of one, is he, by- 
tlie-bye? It’s a way they’ve got in the army.” 

“Captain Standish borrow money!”’ cried Bella. 
“ Why, his mother is Lady Emmeline Standish—” 


“That wouldn't fill bis pockets,” interjected 


Mr. Piper. . 

“And his father is a partner in a great bank. 
I forget which, but some enormously rich bank. 
The Porkimans know all about it.” 

“Oh, well, if his father’s rich, he may come 
here as often as he likes. I’m not afraid of a 
rich man; but your needy fellows are always 
dangerous. They're like the serpent that warms 
itself at your hearth and then stings you. They 
eat your dinners, and wind up by getting you to 
put your name to an accommodation bill,” 
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CHAPTER LI. 


AT HER CHAKIOT WHEELS, 


_Cartatx Stanpisu did not wait to be asked to 
dinner. He made his appearance at Little Yaf- 
ford Park within a few days of his first visit. 
This time he rode over, and his hack was @ thing 
to wonder at. 

Tin blest if it ain’t the first vi nworseflesk 
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we’ve had inside these stables,” exclaimed Mr. Pi- 
per’s coachman, who affected to despise the pair 
of bays for which his master had given three 
hundred guineas. 
Mr. Piper was enjoying himself among his 
friends at Great Yafford. There was a club in 
that commercial town, at which Mr. Timperley 
and Mr. Porkman and their associates assembled 
daily, to read the newspapers and discuss the 
money market. They were all strong politicians, 
and talked of politics as well as of the stock-ex- 
change, but they contemplated all public events 
from one stand-point. What would be the effect 
on the money market ? How would this crisis in 
France, or this artful move on the part of Russia, 
or this pretty piece of business at Vienna, affect 
the demand for cotton? Would Palmerston’s 
last great speech steady the price of consols ? 
Mr. Piper went to his club oftener nowadays 
than he had gone in the first Mrs. Piper’s time. 
Bella was making him a man of fashion, as he 
complained sometimes, with a fatuous delight in 
his young wife’s frivolities. She could drive him 
into Great Yafford in her pony-carriage in the 
morning, do an hour’s shopping at Banbury’s or 
get a’new novel at the circulating library, and 
fetch hirh in the afternoon in her barouche, after 
making two or three calls on the commercial aris- 


tocracy ; for what is the use of having fine clothes | 


if you can not show them to somebody, or a car- 
riage and pair if you can not keep it standing 
before somebody’s door? Bella heartily despised 
the Porkmans, Timperleys, Wigzells, and all their 
set, but she was by nature an actress, and must 
have a stage and an audience of some kind. 

Thus it happened that Mr. Piper was at his 
club, and Bella received Captain Standish alone. 
It was a lovely afternoon, the lawn steeped in sun- 
shine, the flower beds almost too dazzling to be 
looked at, the roses in their midsummer glory. 
Bella received her visitor in the garden. She was 
fond of sitting out-of-doors. She liked to see the 
width and grandeur of her domain, the fallow 
deer grouped gracefully in the distance, the cool 
shadows of beech and oak, the tall elms yonder 
where the rooks had built for the last century. 
Perhaps she knew that she looked her prettiest 
in the garden, sitting in a low basket chair in the 
shade of spreading lime branches. 

It was just the afternoon for archery, not a 
breath of wind to blow the arrows about. The 
noble old beeches shaded the long stretch of sward 
where the targets had been set up from the fierce- 
ness of the sun, and made it possible for an en- 
thusiastic toxophilite to endure the midsummer 
heat. Bella made quite light of it. 

“T adore the summer,” she said, when Captain 
Standish expressed his fear that she might find 
archery too great an exertion, with the thermom- 
eter at seventy-five inthe shade. “I think I must 
belong to the cat family, I so enjoy basking in 
the sun.” 

“So do J,” said the captain, who looked as 
fresh and cool as if he had just come out of a 
water-cure establishment ; “and I detest the peo- 
ple who go about the world mopping themselves 
and grumbling at the heat on every decent sum- 
mer day.” 

Bella blushed. Mr. Piper had an unpleasant 
way of mopping his face with a brown and yellow 
bandana on warm afternoons. She felt that 
there must be many habits of his that would jar 
on Captain Standish’s nerves if ever they came to 
be intimate. 

The lesson was delightful. The captain was a 
first-rate master, and after about an hour’s hard 
work, Bella’s arrows began to fly straight to the 
target, instead of taking a slanting direction and 
losing themselves under the beeches. This was 
something gained. Once she went within half an 
inch of the gold. And then when her arm began 
to ache desperately and she was obliged to give 
up, Captain Standish took her bow, and in the 
easiest way in the world, just like that famous 
marksman who drew his bow at a venture, shot 
three arrows in the gold, in the neatest little tri- 
angle. 

“‘T could write my name on the target,” he said. 
“ It’s the simplest thing in life when you’re used 
to it.” 
Bella looked at her watch. Half past four 
o'clock. How the afternoon had flown! She had 
promised to call for her husband at his club, and 
the carriage had been ordered for four. She ex- 
plained her engagement to Captain Standish, who 
apologized for having detained her so long. 

“I was so pleased with your progress that I 
forgot all about time,” he said. ‘‘ May I come to- 
morrow—a.little earlier? I want you to beat the 
Miss Porkmansnext Thursday. You will be shoot- 
ing on Thursday, I suppose.” 

“Yes, I dare say, if they come. I find archery 
a great relief on my Thursday afternoons. It is 
something for people to do. There is so little to 
talk about in the country. You must find it very 
trying, Captain Standish.” 

The captain shrugged his shoulders. 

used tocountry quarters,” he said. And 
then in the very depths of Beeotia there are al- 
ways bright exceptions. But candidly, I don’t 
care much for what people call society. I like to 
choose my friends, and when I have chosen them 
I am an enthusiast in friendship. Now pray put 
on your bonnet, and don’t let Mr. Piper be kept 
waiting through my indiscretion in staying so long. 
I'll go round to the stable for my horse. May I 
ride beside your carriage part of the way, if I don’t 
make too much dust ?” 

Bella blushed and sparkled at the idea. To 
have this fine flower of the army, this glass of 
fashion and mould of form, riding beside her ba- 
rouche, was an honor to boast of when next she 
met the Porkmans. He had never ridden at their 
chariot wheels. Casar’s triumph when he brought 
home Vercingetorix was not grander than this. 

Bella leaned back in her carriage, holding up 
the daintiest lace-flounced parasol, just big enough 
to shelter the tip of her nose, while the captain’s 
sleck bay trotted at her side, and arched his neck, 


and sniffed the air, and gave himself resentful 
airs at being forced to suit his pace to the jog- 
trot of the overfed carriage-horses. They passed 
along the village street, under the cloudless blue, 
and Bella felt that the eye of the world—her 
little world—was upon them. Miss Coyney was 
clipping her solitary standard rose-tree as they 
went by, and stopped, scissors in hand, to stare 
at them. Cyril Culverhouse was just coming out 
of his garden gate, with a black book under his 
arm. Clementina and Flora Scratchell were flat- 
tening their noses against the parlor window as 
usual. That vision of sisterly noses always greet- 
ed Bella as she passed. This time she took care 
to be looking another way. She did not want 
Captain Standish to know that her “ people” lived 
in the shabbiest house in the village. 

The captain was far too good a horseman to 
keep up that “’ammer, ’ammer, on the ’ard ’igh- 
road,” of which the traditional cockney complain- 
ed. There were plenty of grassy bits by the way- 
side where he was able to save his horse’s feet-— 
stretches of open down on which he could indulge 
himself and his horse with a gallop. Sometimes 
he dropped behind and walked his horse for a 
mile or so, and then startled Bella by descending 
upon her suddenly from some grassy height, 
fresh and cool, and riding with a rein as light as 
a silken thread. 

“ What a lovely horse that is !” exclaimed Bella. 
“ He seems able to do any thing.” 

“ He was able to throw most of his riders be- 
fore I got him,” answered the captain ; “ but he’s 
tame enough now.’” 

There was a roll in the animal’s eye, and a lib- 
eral display of whitg, which went far to confirm 
this account of his antecedents. 

Captain Standish was riding beside the carriage 
when they entered that newly built suburb where 
the plutocracy of Great Yafford had built their 
habitations. They passed the Porkmans’ Grange, 
with its red walls, Tudor casements, and impossi- 
ble gables, the Timperleys’ Manor-house, with its 
Norman sugar-loaf towers, and the Wigzells’ Ital- 
ian Gothic Villa, all white stucco, terraced walks, 
and scarlet geraniums. Bella, like Cesar, felt 
that her triumph was complete. Captain Standish 
only left her at the door of the club-house. 

“ Well, little woman,” cried Mr. Piper, when he 
came tumbling into the barouche, with his white 
beaver hat at the back of his head, and his brown 
and yellow bandana on active service, “ you 
haven’t kept me waiting—no, not at all, neither.” 

Bella told him all about Captain Standish’s 
visit. She was radiant with this small social 
success, 

“ Didn’t I tell you that I’d introduce you into 
tip-top society, old woman?” exclaimed Mr. Pi- 
per. “You shall hold your own with the best 
of’em. I'll spare no expense till I see you at the 
top of the tree. We must give a dinner party 
next week, and we'll have Timperley, and Wigzell, 
and the whole boiling.” 

“Captain Standish is always meeting them at 
Great Yafford. Don’t you think we'd better ask 
the’ Dulcimers—and some of the Little Yafford 
people ?” suggested Bella. 

“ Well, have it yourown way, my dear. I like 
to see the Vicar at my mahogany. It looks re- 
spectable.” 

Bella sent out her invitations for that day fort- 
night, carefully excluding the manufacturing ele- 
ment. She impressed on Mr. Piper that he was 
to give no accidental invitations. His impulsive 
hospitality must not be allowed to spoil this par- 
ticular party, as, in Bella’s opinion at least, it had 
spoiled previous parties, by the interpolation of 
ineligible guests. 

“‘ Above all things let there be no Mr. Chum- 
ney,” said Bella, authoritatively. 

“Chumney’s enjoying himself at Whithy,” re- 
plied Mr. Piper, “and don’t want to be beholden 
to you for adinner; but if you expect me to for- 
get that Chumney’s father was the first man that 
ever gave me a week’s wages, you’ll find yourself 
disappointed. I'd take a knife and cut my heart 
out if I thought it was capable of such base in- 
gratitude.” 

“ You may remember Mr. Chumney’s father as 
much as you like, but you needn’t always be talk- 
ing of him, and of the time when you were glad 
to earn twelve shillings a week,” remonstrated 
Bella. “There’s no use in harping upon such 
things.” 

“Yes, there is,” answered Mr. Piper; “ it shows 
that prosperity hasn’t made me proud.” 

Mrs. Piper called at the Vicarage next day to 
insure the acceptance of her invitation. Mrs. 
Dulcimer had seen Captain Standish riding by the 
Vicarage gate in attendance on Bella’s barouche, 
and had heard about that ride of his from ever so 
many people already. 

“TI don’t wonder people talk about him,” said 
Mrs. Dulcimer. “He sits his horse splendidly, 
and there’s a wonderful style about him. One 
can see at a glance that he has always mixed in 
the best society.” 

‘“*] hope you and Mr. Dulcimer can come to mect 
him on Wednesday week,” said Bella. 

“Is he really coming to you?” 

“T’ve asked him.” 

“Oh, but he is so very exclusive. I hear he is 
quite difficult to get. He is not at all fond of 
visiting. He shoots and hunts a great deal, they 
say, but doesn’t care for balls or parties.” 

“T think he will come,” said Bella. “Colonel 
O’Shaughnessy brought him to us last Thursday, 
and he seemed quite to take to—Mr. Piper.” 

“And he was giving you a lesson in archery, 
Miss Coyney told me. You must be very careful, 
my dear. I thought you were just a little im- 
prudent to let him ride by your carriage yesterday. 
A man of that kind would get you talked about 
in no time.” 

“My dear Mrs. Dulcimer, I don’t the least mind 
being talked about.” 

“ Bella!” 

“In fact, I rather like it.” 

“ Bella! I don’t think I could endure my ex- 


istence if I thought that people talked about me,” 
cried Mrs. Dulcimer, solemnly. ‘“ Of course in my 
case it would be particularly awful. <A Vicar’s 
wife is like Caesar's.” 

“Caesar had so many wives,” said Bella, “he 
could hardly expect all of them to be respectable.” 

“* My dear,” exclaimed Mrs. Dulcimer, her whole 
countenance suddenly illuminated, “I have such 
a splendid idea 

Bella looked any thing but delighted. 

“ What is it, dear Mrs. Dulcimer ?” 

“What a husband Captain Standish would 
make for your sister Clementina! My dear, he 
is the very man for her. A man of high family 
—rolling in money—young—handsome. 
a chance for that poor girl!” 

“My dear Mrs. Dulcimer, do you imagine that 
any man of high family would choose a wife out 
of my father’s house ?” 

“ But he need not see her in her father’s house 
—at any rate, not till he is so deeply in love that 
he will not care a straw whether her family are 
rich or poor. He will see her at the Park—ele- 
gantly dressed—with you. He will only think of 
her as your sister. And if he were to propose, I 
feel sure that Mr. Piper would do something hand- 
some for her. He is the soul of generosity. 
You know that, Bella.” 

“He is very generous, but I can not expect him 
to give all my sisters fortunes.” 

“Not ail of them, dear. No, of course not; 
but he would give Clementina something if she 
were going to make such a match as that. A 
man in his position would willingly make some 
sacrifice to have Captain Standish for his brother- 
in-law. Only think, Lady Emmeline Standish 
would be your—something-in-law. It would beso 
nice for you to have people of high family belong- 
ing to you. It would give you the entrée to 
county society.” 

“It would be very nice, I dare say,” said Bella, 
not elated by this brilliant perspective, “ but it is 
just the most unlikely thing to come to pass. A 
man so run after as Captain Standish has been is 
not likely to fall in love with Clementina.” 

“T am not so sure of that,” said Mrs. Dulcimer, 
sagely. ‘ More wonderful things have happened 
within my knowledge. Clementina is a very 
pretty girl, almost as pretty as you, Bella. She 
has your complexion. I hope you've invited her 
for Wednesday week.” 

“No, indeed, I have not. It doesn’t do to be 
overrun by one’s family always. You see I could 
scarcely ask Tina without asking papa and mam- 
ma, and that is quite out of the question.” 

“You might have her to stay with you,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Dulcimer. “She would help to amuse 
your step-daughters.” 

Elizabeth Fry and Mary Wollstonecraft were 
coming home for their summer vacation in a few 
days—a return acutely dreaded by Bella. 

“Well, dear Mrs. Dulcimer, perhaps you are 
right. It might be as well to have Clementina.” 

She could not be more in the way than those 
two troublesome step-daughters, Bella thought. 

“Tf you have your sister with you, it will pre- 
vent people making disagreeable remarks when 
Captain Standish calls on you,” said Mrs. Dulci- 
mer. “It must beso awkward for a young wom- 
an like you to receive a gentleman when your 
husband is out.” 

“Captain Standish is not quite a dragon,” re- 
plied Bella, laughing. “I am not afraid of him.” 

“My dear, I am told he is a very fascinating 
man,” said Mrs. Dulcimer, “ and that is the worst 
kind of dragon for a young married woman. He 
certainly ought to marry Clementina, and if you 
and I exercise a little diplomacy, I believe he will 
doit. Look at your position. I feel proud of that. 
If it hadn’t been for me, you might have never 
been Mrs. Piper. Poor Mr. Piper might never 
veo repeated his offer if I had not encouraged 

im ’ 


“You are all that is ‘kind and good,” said 
Bella, inwardly protesting against this patronage 
and interference. 

“Now go and invite your sister to stay with 
you, dear. And see that she is becomingly dress- 
ed. And you can polish her up a little in the 
next fortnight. Clementina sadly wants polish. 
She has never had your opportunities, you know.” 

(TO BE OONTINUERD.] 


THE LOSS OF THE “HURON.” 


One of the saddest disasters of the year was 
the loss of the United States steamer Huron, on 
the morning of November 24, near Kitty Hawk, 
on the North Carolina coast. The Huron left 
Hampton Roads about eleven o’clock Friday morn- 
ing, November 23, for Havana, having been sent 
out to survey the islands of the Caribbean Sea and 
the Antilles. The weather was threatening at 
the time of sailing ; but as the Huron was a stanch 
véssel, Commander Ryan did not hesitate to put 
to sea. 

During the afternoon the weather grew more 
stormy, and when night set in, the wind was blow- 
ing a heavy gale. No danger was, however, ap- 
prehended. But about ten minutes past one 
o’clock Saturday morning the Huron struck heav- 
ily and stuck fast in the sand. The surf was 
terrific, and the night intensely dark. Signals of 
distress were made, but no response was received 
from the shore. None of the officers knew the 
position of the ship, and even the direction of the 
shore could not be ascertained. The waves made 
a clean break over the decks, sweeping every 
thing away, and carrying the boats from the dav- 
its. Many seamen and officers were washed over- 
board, and out of 138 men only 34 were saved. 

According to the account of Assistant Engineer 
DeniG, the ship was heeled over about forty de- 
grees to windward. At every thump some part 
of the engine frame would snap, and the star- 
board boilers shifted toward the port side. Every 
effort was made to keep the fires going. At about 
ten minutes of two o’clock it was found necessary _ 
to haul the starboard fires. At two o’clock the 
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engines stopped suddenly with forty pounds of 
~ steam, and the fires were hauled at a quarter past 

two, the remainder of the steam blowing through 
the whistle, making signals of distress, All valves 
in connection with the sea were closed, and word 
passed for all hands to get on deck. The engi- 
neers were all cool and collected, not the least 
confusion on the part of any one being manifest- 
ed. A few minutes afterward the starboard boil- 
ers shifted clear across the fire-room. The sea 
was breaking over the ship, and it was pitilessly 
cold. At daylight there were about fifty men on 
the forecastle, and every sea would wash some 
of them overboard. There were five men in the 
main rigging. At about eight o'clock the poop- 
deck boats and hammock nettings were washed 
away, and every sea nearly tore the men from the 
rigging. At about half past eight the main and 
mizzen masts began to break. 

Commander Ryan and other officers were wash- 
ed overboard soon after the vessel struck, while 
doing their utmost to save the lives of the men. 
Among the survivors was Ensign Lucien Young, 
who, with several others, succeeded in reaching 
the shore on the balsa, after several hair-breadth 
escapes in the heavy surf. As soon as he landed 
he sought assistance. Meeting several men on 
shore, he asked why the life-car was not there. 
“ They said,” he states, “ that it was locked up in 
the station, and they were afraid to break open 
the door. I told them that if they would come 
with me I would break open the door and get it 
out. Five of them volunteered to go. I asked 
them if they saw our signals, and they said they 
did, even the very first signal. I walked and ran 
down the beach with these men to the station. I 
found no one there, but saw a team coming down 
the beach, which proved to be that of Sheriff 
Brinkley, of Dare County. I broke open the 
door, got the mortar and lines, broke open a lock- 
er, and found powder and balls, all of which Sher- 
iff Brinktey took up in his team; but when I 
got back to the scene of the wreck all the masts 
of the Huron were gone, and no one was op board. 
This was about 11 a.m.” 

The moment the news of the disaster was re- 
ceived at Hampton Roads the Swatara, Powhatan, 
and the wrecking steamer Baker were sent to the 
scene of the wreck, but they arrived too late to 
be of any assistance in saving life. The terrible 
surf had swept away all who clung to the wreck, 
and only thirty-four succeeded in reaching land. 

The generally accepted theory as to the cause 
of the disaster is that local attraction had caused 
such a variation of the ship's compass as to mis- 
lead Commander Ryan. The Huron is said to 
have been a sound ship, in every respect sea- 
worthy, and her commanding officer was regard- 
ed as one of the most skillful navigators in the 
service. 

Commander Ryan, whose portrait is given on 
page 989, was born in Boston, Massachusetts, in 
1842. He entered the Naval Academy at Annap- 
olis in 1857, having been appointed from his na- 
tive State. After a successful course, he gradu- 
ated as Midshipman in 1860, and was assigned for 

duty on board the brig Bainbridge. At the com- 
ed to that vessel, During tid attach. 
was transferred to the steam-sloop Sacramento 
for special service, and was actively engaged 
along the coast during the remainder of the war, 
both on blockade and auxiliary duty. On July 16, 
1862, he received his commission as Lieutenant. 
In 1865 he was transferred to the steamer Lenapee, 
then attached to the Atlantic Squadron, and he re- 
mained on that service until the close of 1866, 
having received on July 25 his commission as 
Lieutenant-Commander. During the years 1867- 
69 we find him doing duty at the Naval Acad- 
emy, and he remained on the staff of instructors 
until the early part of 1870, when he was assigned 
to the frigate Sabine on special service. He ob- 
tained his rank of Commander October 3, 1874, 
and was placed in command of the Huron. Aft- 
er a cruise of eleven months, the ship went out of 
commission in April, 1875. Commander Ryan 
was again assigned to the Huron in September, 
1876. By his death the naval service of the 
country has lost a very gallant officer. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
DECEMBER. 
nd 16.—Third Sunday in Advent. 
Pridag 21.—St. Thomas, the Apostle. 
Sunday, %3.—Fourth Sunday in Advent. 


Tuexda 25.—Christmas-day. 
Wednesday, 26.—St. Stephen, the Martyr. 
Thursday, 27.—St. John, the Evangelist. 
Friday, 28.—The Holy Innocents. 
Sunday, 30.—Sunday after Christmas. 


Tue case of Father Stack, the Roman Catho- 
lic priest of Williamsport, Pennsylvania, who 
was removed from the pastoral charge of his 
church by Bishop O’ Hara, has been decided in 
his favor by Judge GAMBLE, acting as Chancel- 
lor of the Court of Common Pleas. The litiga- 
tion between the parties has been going on for 
six years. According to the report published, 
“the judge maintains that the power of re- 
saneall exercised in the case by Bishop O'HARA 
is unwarranted by the canon laws, and that even 
if the discipline of the Chureh allowed it, such 
power must nevertheless be condemned as con- 
trary to the Jaw of the land, and prejudicial to 
the rights of citizenship.’’ The judge, however, 
declines to restore Father Stack to his former 

osition. If the priest was illegally deprived, 

t would seem reasonable that the court should 
give him back his place, inasmuch as the law 
was appealed to for this express object. 


The Lincoln University, established in Penn- 
sylvania by the Presbyterians for the higher ed- 
ucation of freedmen, has already achieved great 
results. In twelve years 135 students have been 

raduated from the collegiate and theological 
epartments. Of this number fifty-seven are 
now ministers, thirty-eight teachers, four law- 


yers, three plysiciaus, seven are following busi- 
hess pursuits, and twenty-four are stud jing 
fifty-seven ministers are Pres- 
ylerian, Methodist, Congregational, Episcopal 
Baptist, and Reformed. on 


The exclusion of Father Curc1, the Roman 
Catholic Orator, and the editor of the Civilta 
Cattolica, from the Jesuit order, is much dis- 
cussed by the press of Europe. The fact that so 
gifted a man, whose life has been devoted to the 
upholding of the papacy, advises the Pope to 
abandon the demand for the restoration of bis 
temporal power, is very significant. Father 
CuRcI has issued a letter, dated Florence, Octo- 
ber 25, in which he explains his position. He 
says: ** As many persons have spoken of it with 
great inexactitude, I judge it opportune that a 
very grave fact which concerns me should be 
known direetly from myself. After belonging 
to it for more than fifty years, I am to-day, by 
lawful authority, separated from the Company 
of Jesus, although still remaining united to it in 
mind and heart, as I have always been.” He 
promises a fuller explanation of his Opinions in 
a short time. From the tenor of this letter it 
would appear that Father Curci has voluntarily 
retired from the Jesuit society, 


The annual mecting of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church Extension Society begun in Philadel- 
phia November 21. The receipts during the 
financial year up to October 31 were, from collec- 
tions, $70,407; on Loan Fund, $21,208; loans 
returned, $17,387, making a total of $109,002. 
This is an increase on the preceding year to the 
same date. 


The Irish (Disestablished) Church shows more 
and more, 48 time progresses, its hostility to rit- 
ualism. Recently, at the meeting of the Dublin 
Diocesan Synod, the subject o religious “ re- 
treats’’ was brought up by the statement that 
such a retreat had been held near Dublin, with 
the usual accompaniment of auricular ¢..nfes- 
sion. Professor JELLETT moved three resolu- 
tions condemning all such practices as tending 
to divest the Church of its Protestant character. 
One member of the Synod, Canon SMITH, in the 
course of the debate admitted that he had heard 
confessions. The admission intensified the ex- 
citement. The resolutions were earried by the 
following vote: clergy—ayes 51, noes 26; laity 
—ayes 149, noes 14. Archbishop Trencu, after 
the declaration of the result, expressed bis dis- 
sent from the resolutions, and suspended them, 
‘referring the matter to the General Synod of 
next year.” The bishop and some of his rela- 
tives were charged as being in sympathy with 
the proceedings condemned by the Synod. 


As to the health of the Pope, the following 
account from the Roman correspondent of the 
London Times is most probably correct: “ His 
doctor—CECCARELLI—has taken up his quarters 
at the palace, and visits his Holiness three or 
four times aday. Pivs IX. never rises from his 
chair, to which it has been necessary to add new 
supports and cushions to afford him ease and 
relief. The weakness of his limbs is increasing, 
especially on his right side. He is, however, 
still carried out into his garden in the sunny 
hours of the day, the mildness of the weather 
being still extraordinary even for Rome, and he 
continues to receive visitors, though his address- 
es are short and his voice is faint.”’ 

ards shows itself, by no uncertain signs, among 
the United Presbyterians of Scotland. The Rev. 
Feraus FerGuson, of the Queen’s Park Church, 
Glasgow, in a discourse delivered on the first 
Sunday of November, said that the ‘United 
Presbyterian Church was committed by its 
whole history to the path of doctrinal reform; 
that as a Protestant body it was bound to sym- 
pathize with the conscientious difficulties of 
others, and as a Presbyterian body to eliminage 
the grim, repellent, and untrue aspects of 
so-called Calvinism, as set forth in the subordi- 
nate standards.” The desire to revise the 
sions is also reported to be strong in the Engli§h 
Presbyterian Church. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that the conservatism of tie 
Presbyterian Churches 1s & well-established bs- 


torical fact. 


orts continue to be made to promote Cath- 
oie ennai from the great cities to the sar 
Western States. The Pilot publishes letters 
continually from priests in Kansas, Dakota, 
and other States and Territories. It also re- 
minds the ‘‘Irish in America that the best 
foundation for prosperity and 4 permanent ip- 
fluence in this republic is an extensive Owner- 
ship of the soil.” 


1e result of the Culturkampf in Germany 
PR = now four bishops left in Prussia out 
of twelve; two have died and six have been de- 
sed. The sees still having official heads are 
rmeland, Culm, Hildesheim, and Osnabruck. 
Of the sum of over $300,000 voted by the —= 
for the support of Catholic parish priests, only 
as much as will ~ ye twenty is drawn. The 
law of April 22, 1875, requires every ecclesiastic, 
before receiving a stipend from the state, to “= 
a declaration of submission to the ecclesiastica 
laws. As nearly all the priests refuse to com- 
ply with this requirement, they are thrown = 
support upon the voluntary contributions oO 


their people. 


nion of the Wesleyan and Primitive 
lore of Ireland, in relation to whicb ne- 
gotiations have been for some time going on, 
will soon be consummated. At a 
recently held in Portadown it was a 
that the united body should be called the Me 
odist Church of Ireland.”” The Wesleyans 0 
Ireland number about 20,000 communicants. 


eformed Churches of France held, during 
of October, important 
that of the liberals of the state Cope a 
Nismes, and that of the orthodox party at Mon- 
tauban. It was though tthat the orthodox con- 
ference would urge the assembling of —— 
Synod as a means of relieving the present - 
lock iu relation to the ss of faith to : 
required of ministers. here is also a uplon O 
Evangelical Reformed Churches, wholly a 
rated from the state. These number forty, an 
met in Synod at Lyons October 2. This union 


and M. AGENor DE GasPaRIN seceded from the 
national Church. It has ween. | lost three of 
its most important ministers, MM. BERSIER, 
THEODORE Monon, and Jean Bost. Notwith- 
standing these defections, the union is represent- 
ed as being in a hopeful condition. 


The American Missionary Association is about 
to publish a plan for the extinction of its entire 
indebtedness, which has been reduced ta $57,691. 
Among the recent contributions are two from 
Scotland of $1000 each. 


An Evangelical Alliance, comprehending all 
the Protestant Churches of Australia, is likely 
oh out of the visits of Mr. HEnr¥ VARLEY 
and the Rev. Dr. SoOmBRVILLE to that colony. 


The discussion excited by the omission of the 
Council at Edinburgh to cele- 
brate the Lord’s Supper, as a token of the Chris- 
tian fellowship of the delegates, is likely to con- 
tinue till the Council meets again, in 1880, The 
Rev. G. D. Matuews, of this city, one of the 
secretaries of the Council, explains the omission 
in this way: The Edinburgh Presbyterians knew 
that there were present delegates from Scotland, 
Ireland, and America who “had peculiar views 
about communing, and that they could not take 
part in such a service even if the Council by a 
majority vote should agree to do so. To avoid 
the shame of a discussion and a vote, to avoid 
wounding the convictions ofsbrethren, to avoid 
the novel way of promoting the unity of the 
Presbyterian Church by driving off a number of 
esteemed and honored brethren, the Edinburgh 
friends resolved that they would not ‘invite’ the 
Council to the communion service, but simply 
sent a notice that such a service would be held,” 
etc. All this shows that the Alliance will have 
a work to do in promoting as well as expressing 
Presbyterian unity, and that there is good rea- 
son for future meetings of its Council. 


The text of the pamphiet or essay on the tem- 
poral power of the Pope which brought Father 
CuRC1 into trouble hus been published. Itshows 
that while, on the one hand, his reasons for ac- 
cepting the loss of temporal sovereignty are un- 
answerable, his scheme for the reconciliation of 
Italy and the papacy is visionary. On the for- 
mer topic he says that, as the independence of 
the Pope has, by the act of Providence, been 
taken away for seven years, “‘so it may be now 
ordained that he should be deprived of it for 
centuries. Nor is it quite sure, if he were to 
recover it, that it would be precisely such a 
sovereignty as it was before September 20, 1870. 
As the temporal power could not be restored as 
it was without breaking up the unity of Italy, it 
was natural that the Italians should look upon 
the Vatican and the Church as their enemies, 
and that the country should say to the Church, 
* Mors tua, vita mea.’’” His scheme of reconcil- 
iation embraces these three points: (1) ‘* The 
Pope should consecrate the king, bestowing 
upon him an authority emanating from God, 
and not from the people; (2) he should have 
the means of efficiently and legally preventing 
or forbidding laws coutrary to religion and mo- 
rality; (3) he should so arrange the conditions 
of Rome that the Pope could reside there in a 
dignitied manner, as a sovereign not only of 
Rome, but of Italy.’’ It is not necessary to say 
that Italy would never accept such an arrange- 
ment. It is suspected that there are among the 
Italian priests many sympathizers with Father 


ouetcies in the realm. She is about twenty-four yeats 
of age, not beautiful, but much esteemed in English 
society for her good seuse and sweetness of temper. 
The duke also is distinguished for his sound judg- 
ment and simple habits; and although living in one of 
the finest ducal residences of England, his mode of life 
is markedly unostentatious. He is noted for his life of 
religious devotion and charity. 


After having been open to the public over ten weeks, 
the American Institute Fair brought ita successful ex- 
hibition to a close. The attendance was estimated at 
about five thousand a day, including probably about 
fifteen hundred “‘complimentary” tickets. Over seven 
hundred prizes were distributed amiong the fifteen 
hundred exhibitors on the last evening of the fair. It 
is pleasant to know that this interesting exhibition 
has been a pecuniary success this year. 


The Court Journal says that the Russian authorities 
appear to have taken a leaf from the constitution of 
the English “‘Temperance League.” Most stringent 
measures against intemperance have been recently 
adopted, and a great decrease of alcoholism is stated to 
be the result. Drinking shops are closed at eight in 
the evening, casinos have beeii put down with the 
strong hand, and refreshment saloons have been 4 
moved from the interior of theatres. The folk of St. 
Petersburg and Moscow look upon these innovations 
with no favorable eye. 


A nove! affair in the Spanish department of the Par- 
fs Exhibition is to be “ a prize show of the photographs 
of the most beautiful women in the world.” There 
are to be sixty-one principal prizes, besides minor ones 
and “‘ honorable mention.” Beauty is to be judged by 
photographs—a full face and a profile view—and the 
jury will be composed of two members chosen from 
each nation, a gentleman and alady. The lady pro- 
claimed ** queen of beauty,” if she happens to be in Par- 
is, and is willing, will be paraded in a carriage drawn 
by six Andalusian steeds. Such is one reported “ feat- 
ure” of the Exhibition of 1878, 


Queen Victoria desires to regulate her children, it is 
said, as if they were still boys and girls. Prince Leo- 
pold is twenty-four, but one of his suite is expected 
to telegraph his slightest movementa to Windsor or 


tive orders to change bis plana. 


In Russia a new sect has sprung into existence, called 
the “ Purifiers.” Their creed is simple: all persons 
must marry on coming of age; the wife must be rec- 
ognized as the head of the family, and the husband 
must confess his sins to his wife once a week! 


The London Cremation Society has recently exhib- 
ited models and diagrams of a “cremation apparatys.” 
The cost of it is stated at £1000, 


An iron bridge is wanted across the Danube, and an 
agent of the Russian government is endeavoring to 
make a contract with builders in this country for its 
construction. It is to be 2100 féet long, a single span 
Ouly, aud to cost about $3,000,000. 


In these hard times it is very convenient to have a 
**shower of fish” such as has been reported from Can- 
ada. They were fresh fish, and scattered along a dis- 
tance of about three-quarters of a mile. Whether these 
wonderful fishes fell six feet or six hundred nobody 
seems to know; but they were good, and another 
** shower” is earnestly requested. 


the expediency of tite 
the question, “Ought the necessity of temporal 
power to be made a dogma? 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tux value of the storm warnings of the Signal Serv- 
ice becomes daily more apparent. Occasionally, it may 
be, the signals of danger are displayed without need. 
But ship-masters have learned that when the red flag 
is flying, they are wise to be on their guard, and not to 
venture into dangerous localities on the stormy waters. 
The heavy gale in the midet of which the unfortunate 
Huron went ashore on the North Carolina coast was 
extremely severe in many parts of Virginia, Maryland, 
and Georgia, as well as in other sections of the country. 
The floods caused by the sudden rising of the Poto- 
mac, the James, the Shenandoab, and the Dan rivers, 
and many smaller streams in their vicinity, caused 
great destruction of property. In Richmond, Virginia, 
the lower part of the city was inundated, the flood 
spreading over whole - blocks, submerging the gas- 
works, leaving the city in darkness, and causing iin- 
mense damage. Persons who remained in dwellings 
in the flooded locality were driven from floor to floor, 
and in many instances were finally removed in boats to 
places of safety. But the Signal Service had previous- 
ly uttered its warning note and foretold a sadden rise 
in the Virginia rivers, so that at Richmond and = 
other places much movable property had been plac 

beyond the reach of high water before the floods came. 
The same warnings were specially serviceable to ship- 
ping in harbor. 


ticket holders at the Paris Exhibition, fol- 
expected to paste & photograph on their — es 
duplicate photograph being placed in the book when 
the voucher was withdrawn. The price of season 
tickets will be twenty dollars. 


The “ Memorial Reference Library” which the alum- 
ni of Union Theological Semiuary decided ath 
mer to establish in honof of the late I rofessor _ 
B. Smith is now open for use. It contains 2500 be - 
umes, besides the standard theological mate poe 
The sum of $10,000 has been raised for pear ame 
endowing this collection; it 18 intended to a a 
the valuable reference books in the departmen 
theology as they successively appear. 


Great havoc among the fowls, to be 
than 6500 pounds of turkey and 7500 poun . at: ie 
ens were required by the Commissioners 
and Correction for the Thanksgiving dinner of the 
mates of the various institutions of the city. 


t mar- 
has been excited over recen 
itzalan Howard, Duke of Norfolk, to 


f Henry Fi 
‘Res Hastings The bridegroom is by 
and rank at the head of the aristocracy of Great Brit- 


j i riage is a great social 
, and consequently his mar 
pe The bride is eldest daughter of the Countess 


tor The _heathen are now organizing 
tians of Australia. An eminent Brahmin, while Pit 
elling not long ago among the Australian colonies, 
was appalled at the fearful prevalence of drunkenness © 
among the “ Christian” settlers. He returned to In- 
dia, consulted with other thoughtful Brahmins, cole 
lected money, and organized a society for the conver- 
sion of these Christians to the purer and better faith of 


Brahminism ! 


‘* Peter Parley’s Tales” are affectionately remembered 
by hundreds who are now growing gray. But where 
have the “Tales” gone? Mr, Spofford, the Congres- 
gional Librarian, has for a long time been looking in 
vain for a complete set of them. 


i i le. A 
Horseshoe of Niagara is now a right ang 
of rock: recently fell with tremendous 


force. 


infant weighing only one pound four 
exhibited in a travelling circus. The 
police concluded to interfere in this case. But in the 
same district five-year-old children are sent out by 
their parents to earn money by scaring crows from 


the fields. 


Some newspapers seem to be edited on the general 
principle of reporting an accident, casualty, or oe 
commonplace event one day, and ap meet the 
next day. This method fills the columns wit - 
much trouble. Every one who has personal knowl- 
edge of the events recounted in newspapers notices 
the marked inaccuracies in details, even when the 
main statement is true. This is an almost inevitable 
result of hasty reporting and eagerness to have the 
‘latest news.” Rumors may doubtless be considered 
as news in a certain sense ; but it is evident that many 


reports are made up out of nothing. 


Coffee, according to the Lancet, has been —s 
be a complete antidote to strychnine, or to dim = 
materially the violence of its action, varying vearag - 
ing to circumstances. Instances are mentioned by 
Dr. Attilio Lelli as having come under his ~ee 
where strychnine Lad been administered in strong 
coffee without fatal consequences. 


rd all who have charge of cows may 
from the following anecdote we 
clip from an exchange A market-gardener 
fine cow that was milked week after week y sires 
men. He observed that the amount of butter he = 
ried to market weighed about a pound more on = 
alternate week. He watched the men and 
cow after they had finished milking, but always <a 
that there was no milk left in the teats. He fin y 
asked the Scotch girl who took care of the milk if = 
could account for the difference. “Why, yes, a 
says. ‘“* When Jim milks he says to the old cow, he : 
my pretty maley, so!’ But when Sam milks he hits 
her on the hip with the edge of the pail, and says, 


was formed in 1848, when M. Fép£ric Moxop 


of Loudoun, and inherits some of the most ancient bar- 


Hist, you old brute!” 


Balmoral ; and sometimes he receives, in return, posi- ~ 


_— 


Babies in England need protection. In one farm- , 


| 
| 
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his brother officers and from the outside world, 
until she knew his excellences and accomplish- 
ments by heart. She was inspired with the same 
desire to cultivate his acquaintance which agitated 
feminine society in the brand-new Granges, Moats, 
and Manors round Great Yafford. The Porkmans 
had met hir at a fancy ball, where he had stood 
out from the tinseled King Charleses and the 
spangleg Black Princes, and the theatrical Brig- 
ands Troubadours, in the actual dress of a 
Spanish bull-fighter. He had once accepted an 
invitatfon to dine at the Porkmans’, had disappoint- 
ed them at the last moment, and had called a week 
after. The Misses Porkman had forgiven the 
ungracious disappointment on account of the gra- 


cious call. 


“He looks lovely in morning dress,” said 
Blanche Porkman, who was youthful and enthu- 
siastic. ‘If you knew him you would rave about 
him.” 

“T never rave about people,” returned Bella, 
with dignity. “And I don’t in the least care 
about knowing this Captain Standish.” 

“This Captain Standish,” echoed Blanche Pork- 
man, indignantly. ‘“ You needn’t put a demon- 
strative pronoun before him, Mrs. Piper. There’s 
nobody else like him.” 

In spite of her affected indifference Bella was 
bent upon bringing Captain Standish to the Park. 
He had called upon the Porkmans. Was she, 
with her advanced ideas of elegance and her un- 
limited capacity for reading French novels, to be 
of less account than the Porkmans? Was that 
overgrown Blanche, with her drab hair and com- 
plexion and goggle eyes, to boast of an acquaint- 
ance beyond Bella’s reach ? 

“The next time you come, colonel, you must 
bring Captain Standish,” said Mrs. Piper to the 
cordial O'Shaughnessy, after that gentleman had 
dined copiously at Mr. Piper’s expense, and told 
all his tiger stories, in which he was apt to lose 
the tiger in a jungle of irrelevant parentheses. 

“ Madam, if I live and he lives till next Thurs- 
day, Standish shall do homage at the shrine of 
beauty and domestic excellence,” protested the 
colonel, which was merely his way of saying that 
Captain Standish should come to see Mrs. Piper. 

The following Thursday came, but no Standish. 
Another and another Thursday, and the colonel 
still appeared, apologetic and disgusted. That 
fellow Standish was perfectly incorrigible, he de- 
clared. But this was the fourth Thursday, and 
Captain Standish was here. | 

“Madam,” said the colonel, introducing his 
junior, “I have kept my promise. If this fellow 
had tried to put me off to-day, I should have lugged 
him here by the hair of his head.” 

“ And if I had known how charming—a p 
I was to see, I should have come ages ago, with- 
out your interference, colonel,” said the captain. 

There was a break in the sentence, a look in 
the captain’s eyes, that said in plainest language, 
“If I had known what a lovely woman I was to 
see,” etc., etc. And Bella, having lately grad- 
uated in the novels of Charles de Bernard, 
thoroughly understood the look and tone. 

Mr. Piper also was gratified by Captain Stan- 
dish’s visit. His friend Timperley had bragged 
of his familiarity with the captain, his friend 
Porkman had boasted of the captain’s morning 
call. Mr. Piper did not wish to be behind those 
compeers of his. He had felt himself at a disad- 
vantage when they were lauding the all-accom- 
plished Standish. 

“Well, Beller, my love,” he said, when the 
guests had: all departed, and he sat down to a 
téte-d-téte dinner with his wife, who was quite ex- 
hausted by the cares and triumphs of the after- 
noon, “I’m glad we’ve had Captain Standish at 
one of our Thursdays, since people round Great 
Yafford think such a lot about him, but I don’t 
see that he is any thing so wonderful. He’s very 
much like all the other military men I’ve seen— 
extra well got up linen, a neat cut boot, and 
hair cropped as close as a convick’s. That’s the 
general pattern, I take it.” 

“Oh, Mr. Piper!” cried Bella, horrified at this 
blasphemy. “ Can’t you see Captain Standish’s 
superiority? There is a style—an air—a je ne 
sais quot.” 
“T don’t know about the junnysaker, but I'll 
allow that his clothes are a good cut,” said the 
unimpressionable Piper. “ But why the dickens 
do the Porkmans and Timperleys think so much 
of him? I shouldn’t have thought he was old 
Timperley’s sort.” 

“My dear Mr. Piper, Captain Standish is the 
fashion.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” said Mr. Piper, meekly. 
“Well, I like to be in the fashion as well as 
my neighbors. Suppose we ask Captain Thing- 
amy to dinner? He’s not the sort of chap that 
would want to borrow money of one, is he, by- 
the-bye? It’s a way they’ve got in the army.” 

“Captain Standish borrow money!” cried Bella. 


. “Why, his mother is Lady Emmeline Standish—” 


“That wouldn’t fill his pockets,” interjected 
Mr. Piper. 

“‘ And his father is a partner in a great bank. 
I forget which, but some enormously rich bank. 
The Porkmans know all about it.” 

“Oh, well, if his father’s rich, he may come 
here as often as he likes. I’m not afraid of a 
rich man; but your needy fellows are always 
dangerous. They’re like the serpent that warms 
itself at your hearth and then stings you. They 
eat your dinners, and wind up by getting you to 
put your name to an accommodation bill.” 


CHAPTER LI. 
AT HER CHARIOT WHEELS, 


_Cartarn Sranpisu did not wait to be asked to 
dinner. He made his appearance at Little Yaf- 
ford Park within a few days of his first visit. 
This time he rode over, and his hack was @ thing 
to wonder at. 


“Tm blest if it ain’t the first bic ox norseflesh 


we've had inside these stables,” exclaimed Mr. Pi- 
per’s coachman, who affected to despise the pair 
of bays for which his master had given three 
hundred guineas. 

Mr. Piper was enjoying himself among his 
friends at Great Yafford. There was a club in 
that commercial town, at which Mr. Timperley 
and Mr. Porkman and their associates assembled 
daily, to read the newspapers and discuss the 
money market. They were all 
and talked of politics as well as of stock-ex- 
change, but they contemplated all public events 
from one stand-point. t would be the effect 
on the money market? How would this crisis in 
France, or this artful move on the part of Russia, 
or this pretty piece of business at Vienna, affect 
the demand for cotton? Would —ae 
last great speech steady price of conso 

Mr. Piper went to his club oftener nowadays 
than he had gone in the first Mrs. Piper’s time. 
Bella was making him a man of fashion, as he 
complained sometimes, with a fatuous delight in 
his young wife’s frivolities. She could drive him 
into Great Yafford in her pony-carriage in the 
morning, do an hour’s shopping at Banbury’s or 
get a new novel at the circulating library, and 
fetch him in the afternoon in her barouche, after 
making two or three calls on the commercial aris- 
tocracy ; for what is the use of having fine clothes | 
if you can not show them to somebody, or a car- 
riage and pair if you can not keep it standing 
before somebody’s door? Bella heartily despised 
the Porkmans, Timperleys, Wigzells, and all their 
set, but she was by nature an actress, and must 
have a stage and an audience of some kind. 

Thus it happened that Mr. Piper was at his 
club, and Bella received Captain Standish alone. 
It was a lovely afternoon, the lawn steeped in sun- 
shine, the flower beds almost too dazzling to be 
looked at, the roses in their midsummer glory. 
Bella received her visitor in the garden. She was 
fond of sitting out-of-doors. She liked to see the 
width and grandeur of her domain, the fallow 
deer grouped gracefully in the distance, the cool 
shadows of beech and oak, the tall elms yonder 
where the rooks had built for the last century. 
Perhaps she knew that she looked her prettiest 
in the garden, sitting in a low basket chair in the 
shade of spreading lime branches. 

It was just the afternoon for archery, not a 
breath of wind to blow the arrows about. The 
noble old beeches shaded the long stretch of sward 
where the targets had been set up from the fierce- 
ness of the sun, and made it possible for an en- 
thusiastic toxophilite to endure the midsummer 
heat. Bella made quite light of it. 

“T adore the summer,” she said, when Captain 
Standish expressed his fear that she might find 
archery too great an exertion, with the thermom- 
eter at seventy-five inthe shade. “I think I must 
—— to the cat family, I so enjoy basking in 

e sun.” 

“So do I,” said the captain, who looked as 
fresh and cool as if he had just come out of a 
water-cure establishment ; “‘and I detest the peo- 
ple who go about the world mopping themselves 
and grumbling at the heat on every decent sum- 
mer day.” 

Bella blushed. Mr. Piper had an unpleasant 
way of mopping his face with a brown and yellow 
bandana on warm afternoons. She felt that 
there must be many habits of his that would jar 
on Captain Standish’s nerves if ever they came to 
be intimate. 

The lesson was delightful. The captain was a 
first-rate master, and after about an hour’s hard 
work, Bella’s arrows began to fly straight to the 
target, instead of taking a slanting direction and 
losing themselves under the beeches. This was 
something gained. Once she went within half an 
inch of the gold. And then when her arm began 
to ache desperately and she was obliged to give 
up, Captain Standish took her bow, and in the 
easiest way in the world, just like that famous 
marksman who drew his bow at a venture, shot 
wae arrows in the gold, in the neatest little tri- 

e. 

“T could write my name on the target,” he said. 
“ It’s the simplest thing in life when you’re used 
to it.” 


Bella looked at her watch. Half past four 
o’clock. How the afternoon had flown! She had 
promised to call for her husband at his club, and 
the carriage had been ordered for four. She ex- 
plained her engagement to Captain Standish, who 
apologized for having detained her so long. 

“T was so pleased with your progress that I 
forgot all about time,” he said. ‘ May I come to- 
morrow—a little earlier? I want you to beat the 
Miss Porkmans next Thursday. You will be shoot- 
ing on Thursday, I suppose.” 

“Yes, I dare say, if they come. I find archery 
a great relief on my Thursday afternoons. It is 
something for people to do. There is so little to 
talk about in the country. You must find it very 
trying, Captain Standish.” 

The captain shrugged his shoulders. 

used tocountry quarters,” he said. “ And 
then in the very depths of Bootia there are al- 
ways bright exceptions. But candidly, I don’t 
care much for what people call society. I like to 
choose my friends, and when I have chosen them 
I am an enthusiast in friendship. Now pray put 
on your bonnet, and don’t let Mr. Piper be kept 
waiting through my indiscretion in staying so long. 
I'll go round to the stable for my horse. May I 
ride beside your carriage part of the way, if I don’t 
make too much dust ?” 

Bella blushed and sparkled at the idea. To 
have this fine flower of the army, this glass of 
fashion and mould of form, riding beside her ba- 
rouche, was an honor to boast of when next she 
met the Porkmans. He had never ridden at their 
chariot wheels. Cesar’s triumph when he brought 
home Vercingetorix was not grander than this. 

Bella leaned back in her carriage, holding up 
the daintiest lace-flounced parasol, just big enough 
to shelter the tip of her nose, while the captain’s 
sleek bay trotted at her side, and arched his neck, 


and sniffed the air, and gave himself resentful 
airs at being forced to suit his pace to the jog- 
trot of the overfed catriage-horses. They passed 
along the village street, under the cloudless blue, 
and Bella felt that the eye of the world—her 
little world—was upon them. Miss Coyney was 
clipping her solitary standard rose-tree as they 
went by, and stopped, scissors in hand, to stare 
at them. Cyril Culverhouse was just coming out 
of his 
arm. Chamehl and Flora Scratchell were flat- 

their noses against the parlor window as 
usual, That vision of sisterly noses always greet- 
ed Bella as she passed. This time she took care 
to be looking another way. She did not want 
Captain Standish to know that her “ people” lived 
in the shabbiest house in the 

The captain was far too good a horseman to 
keep up that “’ammer, ’ammer, on the ’ard ’i 
road,” of which the traditional cockney complain- 
ed. There were plenty of grassy bits by the way- 
side where he was able to save his horse’s feet— 
stretches of open down on which he could indulge 
himself and his horse with a gallop. Sometimes 
he dropped behind and walked his horse for a 
mile or so, and then startled Bella by descending 
upon her suddenly from some grassy height, 
fresh and cool, and riding with a rein as light as 
a silken thread. 

“ What a lovely horse that is !” exclaimed Bella. 
“ He seems able to do any thing.” 

“ He was able to throw most of his riders be- 
fore I got him,” answered the captain ; “ but he’s 
tame enough now.” 

There was a roll in the animal’s eye, and a lib- 
eral display of white, which went far to confirm 
this account of his antecedents. 

Captain Standish was riding beside the carriage 
when they entered that newly built suburb where 
the plutocracy of Great Yafford had built their 
habitations. They passed the Porkmans’ Grange, 
with its red walls, Tudor casements, and impossi- 
ble gables, the Timperleys’ Manor-house, with its 
Norman sugar-loaf towers, and the Wigzells’ Ital- 
ian Gothic Villa, all white stucco, terraced walks, 
and scarlet geraniums. Bella, like Cesar, felt 
that her triumph was complete. Captain Standish 
only left her at the door of the club-house. 

“ Well, little woman,” cried Mr. Piper, when he 
came tumbling into the barouche, with his white 
beaver hat at the back of his head, and his brown 
and yellow bandana on active service, “ you 
haven’t kept me waiting—no, not at all, neither.” 

Bella told him all about Captain Standish’s 
visit. She was radiant with this small social 
success. 

“ Didn’t I tell you that I'd introduce you into 
tip-top society, old woman?” exclaimed Mr. Pi- 
per. “You shall hold your own with the best 
of’em. [I'll spare no expense till I see you at the 
top of the tree. We must give a dinner party 
next week, and we’ll have Timperley, and Wigzell, 
and the whole boiling.” 

“ Captain Standish is always meeting them at 
Great Yafford. Don’t you think we’d better ask 
the Dulcimers—and some of the Little Yafford 
people ?” suggested Bella. 

“ Well, have it yourown way, my dear. I like 
to see ee at my mahogany. It looks re- 

e. 

Bella sent out her invitations for that day fort- 
night, carefully excluding the manufacturing ele- 
ment. She impressed on Mr. Piper that he was 
to give no accidental invitations. His impulsive 
hospitality must not be allowed to spoil this par- 
ticular party, as, in Bella’s opinion at least, it had 
spoiled previous parties, by the interpolation of 
ineligible guests. 

“ Above all things let there be no Mr. Chum- 
ney,” said Bella, authoritatively. 

“ Chumney’s enjoying himself at Whitby,” re- 
plied Mr. Piper, “and don’t want to be beholden 
to you for a dinner; but if you expect me to for- 
get that Chumney’s father was the first man that 
ever gave me a week’s wages, you’ll find yourself 
disappointed. I'd take a knife and cut my heart 
out if I thought it was capable of such base in- 
gratitude.” 

“You may remember Mr. Chumney’s father as 
much as you like, but you needn’t always be talk- 
ing of him, and of the time when you were glad 
to earn twelve shillings a week,” remonstrated 
Bella. “There’s no use in harping upon such 
things.” 

“ Tes there is,” answered Mr. Piper; “ it shows 
that prosperity hasn’t made me proud.” 

Mrs. Piper called at the Vicarage next day to 
insure the acceptance of her invitation. Mrs. 
Dulcimer had seen Captain Standish riding by the 
Vicarage gate in attendance on Bella’s barouche, 
and had heard about that ride of his from ever so 
many people already. 

“T don’t wonder people talk about him,” said 
Mrs. Dulcimer. “He sits his horse splendidly, 
and there’s a wonderful style about him. One 
can see at a glance that he has always mixed in 
the best society.” 

‘“‘T hope you and Mr. Dulcimer can come to meet 
him on Wednesday week,” said Bella. 

“Ts he really coming to you ?” 

“T’ve asked him.” 

“Oh, but he is so very exclusive. I hear he is 
quite difficult to get. He is not at all fond of 
visiting. He shoots and hunts a great deal, they 
say, but doesn’t care for balls or parties.” 

“T think he will come,” said Bella. “Colonel 
O’Shaughnessy brought him to us last Thursday, 
and he seemed quite to take to—Mr. Piper.” 

“And he was giving you a lesson in archery, 
Miss Coyney told me. You must be very careful, 
my dear. I thought you were just a little im- 
prudent to let him ride by your carriage yesterday. 
A man of that kind would get you talked about 
in no time.” 

“ My dear Mrs. Dulcimer, I don’t the least mind 


being talked about.” 
“ Bella!” 
“In fact, I rather like it.” 


“ Bella! I don’t think I could endure my ex- 


istence if I thought that people talked about me,” 
cried Mrs. Dulcimer, solemnly. “ Of course in my 
case it would be particularly awful. A Vicar’s 
wife is like Ceesar’s.” 

“Cesar had so many wives,” said Bella, “he 
could hardly expect all of them to be respectable.” 

“* My dear,” exclaimed Mrs. Dulcimer, her whole 
countenance suddenly illuminated, “I have such 
a splendid idea |” thing tet dligh 

looked any but ted. 

“ What is it, dear Mrs. Dulcimer ?” 

“What a husband Captain Standish would 
make for your sister Clementina! My dear, he 
is the very man for her. A man of high family 
—rolling in money—young—handsome. What 
a chance for that poor girl!” 

“ My dear Mrs. Dulcimer, do you imagine that 
any man of high family would choose a wife out 
of my father’s house ?” 

“ But he need not see her in her father’s house 
—at any rate, not till he is so deeply in love that 
he will not care a straw whether her family are 
rich or poor. He will see her at the Park—ele. 
amp dressed—with you. He will only think of 

er as your sister. And if he were to propose, I 
feel sure that Mr. Piper would do something hand- 
some for her. He is the soul of generosity. 
You know that, Bella.” 

“He is very generous, but I can not expect him 
to give all my sisters fortunes.” 

“Not ail of them, dear. No, of course not; 
but he would give Clementina something if she 
were going to make such a match as that. A 
man in his position would willingly make some 
sacrifice to have Captain Standish for his brother- 
in-law. Only think, Lady Emmeline Standish 
would be your—something-in-law. It would be so 
nice for you to have people of high family belong. 
ing to you. It would give you the entrée to 
county society.” 

“It would be very nice, I dare say,” said Bella, 
not elated by this brilliant perspective, “ but it is 
just the most unlikely thing to come to pass. A 
man so run after as Captain Standish has been is 
not likely to fall in love with Clementina.” 

“T am not so sure of that,” said Mrs. Dulcimer, 
sagely. “More wonderful things have happened 
within my knowledge. Clementina is a very 
aed girl, almost as pretty as you, Bella. She 


your complexion. I hope you've invited her 


for Wednesday week.” 

“No, indeed, I have not. It doesn’t do to be 
overrun by one’s family alwa You see I could 
scarcely ask Tina without asking papa and mam- 
ma, and that is quite out of the question.” 

“You might have her to stay with you,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Dulcimer. “She would help to amuse 


your 
Elizabeth and Mary Wollstonecraft were 
coming home for their summer vacation in a few 


days—a return acutely dreaded by Bella. 
“Well, dear Mrs. Dulcimer, per you are 
right. It might be as well to have tina.” 


She could not be more in the way than those 
two troublesome step-daughters, Bella thought. 

“Tf you have your sister with you, it will pre- 
vent people making disagreeable remarks when 
Captain Standish calls on you,” said Mrs. Dulci- 
mer. “It must beso awkward for a young wom- 


an like you to receive a gen when your 
husband is out.” 

“Captain Standish is not quite a dragon,” re- 
plied Bella, laughing. “I am fot afraid of him.” 


“ My dear, I am told he is a very fascinating 
man,” said Mrs. Dulcimer, “ and that is the worst 
kind of dragon for a young married woman. He 
certainly ought to marry Clementina, and if you 
and I exercise a little diplomacy, I believe he will 
doit. Look at your position. I feel proud of that. 
If it hadn’t been for me, you might have never 
been Mrs. Piper. Poor Mr. Piper might never 


on his offer if I had not encouraged 
im.’ 


“You are all that is kind and good,” said 
Bella, inwardly protesting against this patronage 
and interference. * 

“Now go and invite your sister to stay with 
you, dear. And see that she is seg Ay dress- 
ed. And you can polish her up a little in the 
next fortnight. Clementina sadly wants polish. 
She has never had your opportunities, you know.” 


(TO BE OONTINUED.] 


THE LOSS OF THE “HURON.” 


One of the saddest disasters of the year was 
the loss of the United States steamer Huron, on 
the morning of November 24, near Kitty Hawk, 
on the North Carolina coast. The Huron left 
Hampton Roads about eleven o’clock Friday morn- 
ing, November 23, for Havana, having been sent 
out to survey the islands of the Caribbean Sea and 
the Antilles. The weather was threatening at 
the time of sailing ; but as the Huron was a stanch 
vessel, Commander Ryraw did not hesitate to put 
to sea. 

During the afternoon the weather grew more 
stormy, and when night set in, the wind was blow- 
ing a heavy gale. No danger was, however, ap- 
prehended. But about ten minutes past one. 
o’clock Saturday morning the Huron struck heav- 
ily and stuck in the sand. The surf was 
terrific, and the night intensely dark. Signals of 
distress were made, but no response was received 
from the shore. None of the officers knew the 
position of the ship, and even the direction of the 
shore could not be ascertained. The waves made 
a clean break over the decks, sweeping every 
thing away, and carrying the boats from the dav- 
its. Many seamen and officers were washed over- 
board, and out of 188 men only 34 were saved. 

According to the account of Assistant Engineer 
DeniG, the ship was heeled over about forty de- 
grees to windward. At every thump some part 
of the engine frame would snap, and the star- 
board boilers shifted toward the port side. Every 
effort was made to keep the fires going. At about 
ten minutes of two o’clock it was found necessary 
to haul the starboard fires. At two o’clock the 
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engines stopped suddenly with forty pounds of 
steam, and the fires were hauled at a quarter past 
two, the remainder of the steam b 
the whistle, making signals of distress. valves 
in connection with the sea were closed, and word 
passed for all hands to get on deck. The engi- 
neers were all cool and collected, not the least 
confusion on the part of any one being manifest- 
ed. A few minutes afterward the starboard boil- 
ers shifted clear across the fire-room. The sea 
was breaking over the ship, and it was pitilessly 
cold. At daylight there were about fifty men on 
the forecastle, and every sea would wash some 
of them overboard. There were five men in the 
main rigging. At about eight o’clock the poop- 
deck boats and hammock nettings were washed 
away, and every sea néarly tore the men from the 
rigging. At about half past eight the main and 
mizzen masts began to break. 

Commander Ryan and other officers were wash- 
ed overboard soon after the vessel struck, while 
doing their utmost to save the lives of the men. 
Among the survivors was Ensign Lucien Youne, 
who, with several others, succeeded in reaching 
the shore on the balsa, after several hair-breadth 
escapes in the heavy surf. As soon as he landed 
he sought assistance, Meeting several men on 
shore, he asked why the life-car was not there. 
“ They said,” he states, “that it was locked up in 
the station, and they were afraid to break open 
the door. I told them that if they would come 
with me I would break open the door and get it 
out. Five of them volunteered to go. I asked 
them if they saw our signals, and they said they 
did, even the very first signal. I walked and ran 
down the beach with these men to the station. I 
found no one there, but saw a team coming down 
the beach, which proved to be that of Sheriff 
Brivaizy, of Dare County. I broke open the 
door, got the mortar and lines, broke open a lock- 
er, and found powder and balls, all of which Sher- 
iff Barnxiey took up in his team; but when I 
got back to the scene of the wreck all the masts 
of the Huron were gone, and no one was on board. 
This was about 11 a.™.” 

The moment the news of the disaster was re- 
ceived at Hampton Roads the Swatara, Powhatan, 
and the wrecking steamer Baker were sent to the 
scene of the wreck, but they arrived too late to 
be of any assistance in saving life. The terrible 
surf had swept away all who clung to the wreck, 
and only thirty-four succeeded in reaching land. 

The generally accepted theory as to the cause 
of the disaster is that local attraction had caused 
such a variation of the ship’s compass as to mis- 
lead Commander Ryan. The Huron is said to 
have been a sound ship, in every respect sea- 
worthy, and her commanding officer was regard- 
ed as one of the most ski navigators in the 
service. 

Commander Rrax, whose portrait is given on 
page 989, was born in Boston, Massachusetts, in 
1842. He entered the Naval Academy at Annap- 
olis in 1857, having been appointed from his na- 
tive State. After a successful course, he gradu- 
ated as Midshipman in 1860, and was assigned for 
duty on board the brig Bainbridge. At the com- 
mencement of the war in 1861 he was still attach- 
ed to that vessel. During the simmer of 1862 he 
was transferred to the steam-sloop Sacramento 
for special service, and was actjvely engaged 
along the coast during the remainder of the war, 
both on blockade and auxiliary duty. On July 16, 
1862, he received his commission as Lieutenant. 
In 1865 he was transferred to the steamer Lenapee, 
then attached to the Atlantic Squadron, and he re- 
mained on that service until the close of 1866, 
having received on July 25 his commission as 
Lieutenant-Commander. During the years 1867- 
69 we find him doing duty at the Naval Acad- 
emy, and he remained on the staff of instructors 
until the early part of 1870, when he was assigned 
to the frigate Sabine on special service. He ob- 
tained his rank of Commander October 3, 1874, 
and was placed in command of the Huron. Aft- 
er a cruise of eleven months, the ship went out of 
commission in April, 1875. Commander Ryan 
was again assigned to the Huron in September, 
1876. By his death the naval service of the 
country has lost a very gallant officer. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
DECEMBER. 
16.—Third Sunday in Advent. 
21.—St. Thomas, the Apostle. 


23.—Fourth Sunday in Advent. 
25.—Christmas-day. 


Sunday, %0.—Sunday after Christmas. 


Tue case of Father Stack, the Roman Catho- 
lic priest of Williamsport, Pennsylvania, who 
was removed from the pastoral charge of his 
church by Bishop O’ Hara, has been decided in 
his favor by Judge GamBLgz, acting as Chancel- 
lor of the Court of Common Pleas. The litiga- 
tion between the parties has been going on for 
six years. According to the report published, 
“the oe maintains that the power [of re- 
moval} exercised in the case by Bishop O’Hara 
is unwarranted by the canon laws, and that even 
if the discipline of the Church allowed it, such 

wer must nevertheless be condemned as con- 

ry to the law of the land, and | ag ere to 
the rights of citizenship.’’ The judge, however, 
declines to restore Father Stack to his former 

ition. If the priest was illegally deprived, 
t would seem reasonable that the court should 
give him back his place, inasmuch as the law 
was appealed to for this express object. 


The Lincoln University, established in Penn- 
sylvania by the Presbyterians for the higher ed- 
ucation of freedmen, has already achieved great 
results. In twelve years 135 students have been 

duated from the collegiate and theological 
epartments. Of this number fifty-seven are 
now ministers, thirty-eight teachers, four law- | 


yers, three plysicians, seven are following busi- 
ness purs and twenty-four are studying 
Methodist, Congregational, Episcopal, 

yterian, Me st, Co vy) 
Baptist, and Reformed. ating 

The exclusion of Father Curc1, the Roman 
Catholic orator, and the editor of the Civilia 
Cattolica, from the Jesuit order, is much dis- 
cussed by the press of Europe. The fact that so 
gifted a man, whose life has been devoted to the 
upholding of the papacy, advises the Pope to 
abandon the demand for the restoration of his 
temporal power, is very significant. Father 
Curcr has issued a letter, dated Florence, Octo- 
ber 35, in which he explains his ition. He 
says: “* As many persons have spoken of it with 
great inexactitude, I judge it opportune that a 
very grave fact which concerns me should be 
known directly from myself. After belonging 
to it for more than fifty years, I am to-day, by 
lawful authority, separated from the Company 
of Jesus, although still remaining united to it in 
mind and heart, as I have always been.’ He 
promises a fuller explanation of his opinions in 
a short time. From the tenor of this letter it 
would appear that Father Curci has voluntarily 
retired from the Jesuit society. 


The annual meeting of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church Extension Society began in Philadel- 

hia November 21. The receipts during the 

nancial year up to October 31 were, from collec- 
tions, $70,407; on Loan Fund, $21,208; loans 
returned, $17,387, making a total of $109,002, 
This is an increase on the preceding year to the 
same date. 


The Irish (Disestablished) Church shows more 
and more, as time progresses, its hostility to rit- 
ualism. ecently, at the meeting of the Dublin 
Diocesan Synod, the subject of religious “ re- 
treats’? was brought up by the statement that 
such a retreat had been held near Dublin, with 
the usual accompaniment of auricular. co nfes- 
sion. Professor JELLETT moved three resolu- 
tions condemning all such practices as tending 
to divest the Charch of its Protestant character. 
One member of the Synod, Canon Smiru, in the 
course of the debate admitted that he had heard 
confessions. The admission intensified the ex- 
citement. The resolutions were carried by the 
following vote: clergy—ayes 51, noes 26; laity 
—ayes 149, noes 14. Archbishop Trencg, after 
the declaration of the result, expressed his dis- 
sent from the resolutions, and suspended the 
“referring the matter to the General Synod o 
next year.”” The bishop and some of his rela- 
tives were charged as being in sympathy with 
the proceedings condemned by the Synod. 


As to the health of the Pope, the following 
account from the Roman correspondent of the 
London Times is most probably correct: “ His 
doctor—CECCARELLI—has taken up his quarters 
at the palace, and visits his Holiness three or 
four times aday. IX. never rises from his 
chair, to which it has been necessary to add new 
supports and cushions to afford him ease and 
relief. The weakness of his limbs is increasing, 
especially on his right side. He is, however, 
still carried out into his garden in the sunny 
hours of the day, the mildness of the weather 
being still extraordinary even for Rome, and he 
continues to receive visitors, though his address- 
es are short and his voice is faint.”’ 


The disposition to revise the doctrinal stand- 
ards shows itself, by no uncertain signs, among 
the United Presbyterians of Scotland. The Rey. 
Ferous Fereuson, of the Queen’s Park Church 
Glasgow, in a discourse delivered on the first 
Sunday of November, said that the “ United 
Presbyterian Church was committed by its 
whole history to the path of doctrinal reform ; 
that as a Protestant body it was bound to sym- 
pathize with the conscientious difficulties of 
others, and as a Presbyterian body to eliminate 
the grim, repellent, and untrue aspects of the 
so-called Calvinism, as set forth in the subordi- 
nate standards.’’ Thedesire to revise the confes- 
sions is also reported to be strong in the English 
Presbyterian Church. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that the conservatism of the 
— oa Churches is a well-established his- 
to t. 


Efforts continue to be made to promote Cath- 
olic emigration from the t cities to the far 
Western States. The ublishes letters 
continually from priests in Dakota, 
and other States and Territories. It also re- 
minds the “Irish in America that the best 
foundation for prosperity and a permanent ip- 
fluence in this republic is an extensive owner- 
ship of the soil.” 


As the result of the ory in Germany 
there are now four bishops left in Prussia out 
of twelve; two have died and six have been de- 
ed. ‘The sees still having official heads are 
rmeland, Culm, Hildesheim, and Osnabriick. 
Of the sum of over $300,000 voted by the state 
for the support of Catholic parish priests, only 
as much as will support twenty is drawn. The 
law of April 22, 1875, requires every ecclesiastic, 
before receiving a stipend from the state, to sign 
a declaration of submission to the ecclesiastical 
laws. As nearly all the priests refuse to com- 
ply with this requirement, they are thrown for 
support a the voluntary contributions of 
e. 


their peop 


The union of the Wesleyan and Primitive 
Methodists of Ireland, in relation to which ne- 
gotiations have been for some time going on, 
will soon be consummated. At a convention 
recently held in Portadown it was determined 
that the united body should be called the ** Meth- 
odist Church of Ireland.”” The Wesleyans of 
Ireland number about 20,000 communicants. 


The Reformed Churches of France held, during 
the mouth of October, important conferences— 
that of the liberals of the state Church at 
Nismes, and that of the orthodox party at Mon- 
tauban. It was though tthat the orthodox con- 
ference would urge the assembling of another 
Synod as a means of relieving the present dead 
lock in relation to the profession of faith to be 
required of ministers. There is also a union of 
Evangelical Reformed Churches, wholly sepa- 
rated from the state. These number forty, and 
met in Synod at Lyons October 2%. This union 
was formed in when M. Fépgkric Monop 


and M. AGENoR DE GasPaRIN seceded from the 

mos rtant ministers . BERSIER, 
Tutopors Monon, and Jzan Bosr. Notwith- 
mee defections, the union is represent- 
ed as g in a hopeful condition. 


The American Missionary Association is about 
to publish a plan for the extinction of its entire 
indebtedness, which has been reduced to $57,691. 
Among the recent contributions are two from 
Scotland of $1000 each. 


An Evangelical Alliance, comprehending all 
the Protestant Churches of Australia, is likely 
to grow out of the visits of Mr. Hznry Varg_er 
and the Rev. Dr. SOMERVILLE to that colony. 


The discussion excited by the omission of the 
Pan-Presbyterian Council at Edinbu to cele- 
brate the Lord’s Supper, as a token of the Chris- 
tian fellowship of the delegates, is likely to con- 
tinue till the Council meets again, in 1880. The 
Rev. G, D. Matuews, of this city, one of the 
secretaries of the Council, explains the omission 
in this way: The Edinburgh Presbyterians knew 
that there were present delegates from Scotland, 
Ireland, and America who “ had peculiar views 
about communing, and that they could not take 
part in such a service even if the Council by a 
majority vote should to do so. To avoid 
the shame of a discussion and a vote, to avoid 
wounding the convictions ofsbrethren, to avoid 
the novel way of promoting the unity of the 
Presbyterian Church by driving off a number of 
esteemed and honored brethren, the Edinburgh 
friends resolved that they would not ‘invite’ the 
Council to the communion service, but-sim ly 
sent a notice that such a service would be held,”’ 
etc. All this shows that the Alliance will have 
a work to do in oy ey as well as expressing 
Presbyterian unity, and that there is good rea- 
son for future meetings of its Council. 


The text of the pamphlet or essay on the tem- 

ral power of the Pope which brought Father 

URCI into trouble has been published. Itshows 
that while, on the one hand, his reasons for ac- 
cepting the loss of temporal sovereignty are un- 
answerable, his scheme for the reconciliation of 
Italy and the papacy is visionary. On the for- 
mer topic he says that, as the independence of 
the Pope has, by the act of Providence, been 
taken away for seven years, “‘so it may be now 
ordained that he should be deprived of it for 
centuries. Nor is it quite sure, if he were to 
recover it, that it would be precisely such a 
sovereignty as it was before September 20, 1870. 
As the temporal power could not be restored as 
it was without breaking up the unity of Italy, it 
was natural that the Italians should look upon 
the Vatican and the Church as their enemies, 
and that the country should say to the Church, 
* Mors tua, vita mea.’”” His scheme of reconcil- 
lation embraces these three points: (1) ‘“‘ The 
Pope should consecrate the king, bestowin 
upon bim an authority emanating from ‘ 
and not from the people; (2) he should have 
the means of efficiently and legally preventing 
or forbidding laws contrary to religion and mo- 
rality; (3) he should so arrange the conditions 
of Rome that the Pope could reside there in a 
dignified manner, as a sovereign not only of 
Rome, but of Italy.’’ It is not necessary to say 
that ~—— would never accept such an arrap 
ment. It is suspected that there are among the 
Italian priests many sympathizers with Father 
Curci’s scheme of pacification. It is said that 
Pros LX. and Cardinal Simzont are considerin 
the expediency of submitting to the cardi 
the question, ‘‘ Ought the necessity of temporal 
power to be made a dogma?”’ 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tux value of the storm warnings of the Signal Serv- 
ice becomes daily more apparent. Occasionally, it may 
be, the signals of danger are displayed without need. 
But ship-masters have learned that when the red flag 
is flying, they are wise to be on their guard, and not to 
venture into dangerous localities on the stormy waters. 
The heavy gale in the midst of which the unfortunate 
Huron went ashore on the North Carolina coast was 
extremely severe in many parts of Virginia, Maryland, 
and Georgia, as well as in other sections of the country. 
The floods caused by the sudden rising of the Poto- 
mac, the James, the Shenandoah, and the Dan rivers, 
and many smaller streams in their vicinity, caused 
great destruction of property. In Richmond, Virginia, 
the lower part of the city was inundated, the flood 
spreading over whole blocks, submerging the gas- 
works, leaving the city in darkness, and causing im- 
mense damage. Persons who remained in dwellings 
in the flooded locality were driven from floor to floor, 
and in many instances were finally removed in boats to 
places of safety. But the Signal Service had previous- 
ly uttered its warning note and foretold a sadden rise 
in the Virginia rivers, so that at Richmond and at 
other places much movable property liad been placed 
beyond the reach of high water before the floods came. 
The same warnings were specially serviceable to ship- 
ping in harbor. 


Season-ticket holders at the Paris Exhibition, fol- 
lowing the fashion of Philadelphians last year, will be 
expected to paste a photograph on their vouchers, a 
duplicate photograph being placed in the book whence 
the voucher was withdrawn. The price of season 
tickets will be twenty dollars. 


The “ Memorial] Reference Library” which the alum- 
ni of Union Theological Seminary decided last sum- 
mer to establish in honor of the late Professor Henry 
B. Smith is now open for use. It contains 2500 vol- 
umes, besides the standard theological periodicals. 
The sum of $10,000 has been raised for founding and 
endowing this collection; it is intended to add to it 
the valuable reference books in the department of 
theology as they successively appear. 


Great havoc among the fowls, to be sure! No less 
than 6500 pounds of turkey and 7500 pounds of chick- 
ens were required by the Commissioners of Charities 
and Correction for the Thankagiving dinner of the in- 
mates of the various institutions of the city. 


All London has been excited over*the recent mar- 
riage of Henry Fitzalan Howard, Duke of Norfolk, to 
Lady Flora Hastings. The bridegroom is by blood 
and rank at the head of the aristocracy of Great Brit- 
ain, and consequently his marriage is a great social 
event. The bride is eldest daughter of the Countess 


of Loudoun, and inherits some of the most ancient bar- . 


onetcies in the realm, She is about twenty-four years 
of age, not beautiful, bat much esteemed in English 
society for her good sense apd sweetness of temper. 
The duke also is distinguished for his sound judg- 
ment and simple habits; and although living in one of 
the finest ducal residences of England, his mode of life 
is markedly unostentatious. He is noted for his life of 
religious devotion and charity. 

After having been open to the public over ten weeks, 
the American Institute Fair brought its successful ex- 
hibition to a close. The attendance was estimated at 
about five thousand a day, including probably about 
fifteen hundred “ complimentary” tickets. Over seven 
hundred prizes were distributed among the fifteen 
hundred exhibitors on the last evening of the fair. It 
is pleasant to know that this interesting exhibition 
has been a pecuniary success this year. 


The Court Journal says that the Russian authorities 
appear to have taken a leaf from the constitution of 
the English “Temperance League.” Most stringent 
measures against intemperance have been recently 
adopted, and a great decrease of alcoholism is stated to 
be the result. Drinking shops are closéd at eight in 
the evening, casinos have been put down with the 
strong hand, and refreshment saloons have been re- 
moved from the interior of theatres. The folk of St. 
Petersburg and Moscow look upon these innovations 
with no favorable eye. 


ts Exhibition is to be “ a prize show of the photographs 
of the most beautiful women in the world.” There 
are to be sixty-one principal prizes, besides minor ones 
and “‘ honorable mention.” Beanty is to be judged by 
photographs—a full face and a profile view—and the 
jury will be composed of two members chosen from 
each nation, a gentleman and a lady. The lady pro- 
claimed “‘ queen of beauty,” if she happens to be in Par- 
ia, and is willing, will be paraded in a carriage drawn 
by six Andalusian steeds. Such is one reported “ feat- 
ure” of the Exhibition of 1878. 


Victoria desires to regulate her children, it is 
said, as if they were still boys and girla. Prince Leo- 
pold is twenty-four, but one of his suite is expected 
to telegraph his slightest movementa to Windsor or 
Balmoral ; and sometimes he receives, in return, posi- 
tive orders to change bis plans. 


In Russia a new sect has sprung into existence, called 
the “ Purifiers.” Their creed is simple: all persons 
must marry on coming of age; the wife must be rec- 
ognized as the head of the family, and the husband 
must confess his sina to his wife once a week! 


The London Cremation Society has recently-exhib- 
ited models and diagrams of a “ cremation apparatus.” 
The cost of it is stated at £1000, 


An iron bridge is wanted across the Danube, and an 
agent of the Russian government is endeavoring to 
make a contract with builders in this country for its 
construction. It is to be 2100 feet long, a single span 
only, aud to cost about $3,000,000. 


In these hard times it is very convenient to have a 
‘shower of fish” such as has been reported from Can- 
ada. They were fresh fish, and scattered along a dis- 
tance of about three-quarters of a mile. Whether these 
wonderfal fishes fell six feet or six hundred nobody 
seems to know; bat they were good, and another 
‘* shower” is earnestly requested. 


Times change. The heathen are now organizing 
foreign missions for the conversion of Christians. The 
Hindoos of the city of Benares have founded a society 
for the propagation of Brahminism emieng the Chris- 
tians of Australia. An eminent Brahmin, while trav- 
elling not long ago among the Australian colouies, 
was appalled at the fearful prevalence of drunkenness 
among the “Christian” settlers. He returned to In- 
dia, consulted with other thoughtful Brahmins, col- 
lected money, and organized a society for the conver- 
sion of these Christians to the purer and better faith of 
Brahminism ! 


“ Peter Parley’s Tales” are affectionately remembered 
by hundreds who are now growing gray. But where 
have the “Tales” gone? Mr. Spofford, the Congres- 
sional Librarian, has for a long time been looking in 
vain for a complete set of them. 


The Horseshoe of Niagara is now aright angle. A 
large section of rock recently fell with tremendous 
force. 


ing district an infant weighing only one pound four 
ounces has been exhibited in a travelling circus. The 
police concluded to interfere in this case. But in the 
same district five-year-old children are sent out by 
their parents to earn money by scaring crows from 
the fields. 


Some newspapers seem to be edited on the general 
principle of reporting an accident, casualty, or even a 
commonplace event one day, and contradicting it the 
next day. This method fills the columns without 
much trouble. Every one who has personal knowl- 
edge of the events recounted in newspapers notices 
the marked ingccuracies in details, even when the 
main statement is true. This is an almost inevitable 
result of hasty reporting and eagerness to have the 
‘* latest news.” Rumors may doubtless be considered 
as news in a certain sense ; but it is evident that many 
reports are made up out of nothing. 


Coffee, according to the Lancet, has been found to 
be a complete antidote to strychnine, or to diminish 
materially the violence of its action, varying accord- 
ing to circumstances. Instances are mentioned by 
Dr. Attilio Lelli as having come under his notice 
where atrychnine tad been administered in strong 
coffee without fatal consequences. 


Farmers and all who have charge of cows may 
learn a lesson from the following anecdote which we 
clip from an exchange: A market-gardener had a very 
fine cow that was milked week after week by hired 
men, He observed that the amount of butter he car- 
ried to market weighed about a pound more on each 
alternate week. He watched the men and tried the 
cow after they had finished milking, but always fou 
that there was no milk left in the teata. He finall 
asked the Scotch girl who took care of the milk if she 
could account for the difference. “Why, yes,” she 
says. ‘* When Jim milks he says to the old cow, ‘So! 
my pretty muley, so!’ But when Sam milks he hits 
her on the hip with the edge of the pail, and says, 


* H'lst, you old brute!’” 


A novel affair in the Spanish department of the Par- 


Babies in England need protection. In one farm- 
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THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
FRENCH CHAMBER. 


THe newly returned Chamber of Deputies in 
France has re-elected its>former. President, M. 
JuLes Grevy, by a majority of 299 votes against 
159, which is one way of signifying that it is a 
continuation of the late Chamber, in spite of Mar- 
shal M‘Manon’s appeal to the suffrages of the na- 
tion. M.Jcies Grevy is a firm but sober and 
temperate Liberal, of proved ability and judg- 
ment, in Whom both M. Turers and M. GamsBetra 
had agreed to put their confidence, and who is 
now regarded as the most eligible person to suc- 
ceed Marshal M'Manon in the Presidency of the 
republic. 


j 


ain 


a 


“THE LAST PURCHASE.”—[From tue Pictcre or Servorr Lrcas.] 


At the first meeting of the Chamber after its 
organization M. Jvutes Grivy took his seat as 
President of that Assembly, and briefly returned 
thanks for the confirmation of his election. A 
task of great responsibility was imposed upon 
him, and he would endeavor to fulfill it with firm- 
ness and moderation, as he was sure the Cham- 
ber would do theirs, taking example from the ad- 
mirable calmness and prudence of the country in 
expressing its sovereign will. This brief speech 
was received with long-continued plaudits from 
three-fourths of the benches, the Right remaining 
silent. 

After some formal notices the great parlia- 
mentary struggle began. The brother of the 
President, M. ALBERT Grivy, mounted the tribune 


to commence that uncompromising assault upon 
the government of May 16 which the Left had 
matured in private committee, and the secret of 
which was so well kept that the ministers had no 
idea of the form in which it would be made. The 
speaker, very like his brother the President, but 
much younger, has a good voice, with a dignified 
manner equal to the occasion, and in most im- 
pressive tones he read what in reality was a bill 
of indictment against the ministers. He moved 
the following resolution: “Considering that the 
elections of October 14 and 28 were carried- on 
in a manner which imposes exceptional duties on 
the Chamber in order to protect universal suf- 
frage, from which it issues—considering that dur- 
ing five months the law was systematically vio- 


lated, and that every species of illegality was 
crowned by the scandal of official candidatures 
and acts of pressure which revolted the public con- 
science—the Chamber therefore resolves, and it 1s 
hereby decreed, that a committee of thirty mem- 
bers elected in the bureaux shall be charged to 
institute an inquiry into all the acts of pressure 
since May 15. It will be invested with the full- 
est powers, will have a right to call for the papers 
relating to every election, and to propose such 
comminatory measures as it may deem fit.” 

In a short but most effective speech support- 
ing the resolutions, M. ALBERT Grevy said it was 
necessary that all the criminal acts of those who 
for five months had been in open rebellion against 
the country should be collected, so that right 
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JULES GREVY, PRESIDENT 


might be done upon them. The criminals were 
the agefits of those ministers who yet stuck to 
their places. Those ministers had treated France 
as a conquered province. The hour had now 
‘come for them to be brought to account. The 
country must be restored to its proper position 


i 


| 
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RENCH CHAMBER. 


a 


OF THE F 


of master against rebellious servants. The coun- 
try had done its duty, and it was now for its rep- 
resentatives to do theirs. This speech was greet- 
ed with vehement applause. The President of 
the Ministry, the Due de Broglie, with manifest 
anger and vexation, affected to brave out the ac- 


- 


THE LATE COMMANDER GEORGE P. RYAN.—Puorocrarurp sy Sirony.—(See Pace 986.) 


> 

cusation. “With much indignant gesticulation he 
déclared that the government was more anxious 
than any body for full inquiry, and he desired 
that it might be rapidly concluded. Only he 
woukl perhaps wish for more impartial judges 
than he was likely to get then. Travelling out 


— 


of the record, he used a ty ue argument from 
the pressure on the constituencies which M. Gam- 
BETTA attempted to exercise at Bordeaux seven 
years ago. He would hereafter discuss the 
strange theory of those who pretended that two 
of the powers instituted by the Constitution were 
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pound immediately to give way to the third. The 
Chamber retired to its bureau to elect the com- 
mittee, which met immediately, and drew up & 
report adopting ALBERT GREVY'S resolutions. 

The position of M. Jvies Grevy, in presiding 
over a legislative assembly invited to proceed 
with the impeachment of the executive govern- 
ment. is one of the utmost gravity; but he is re- 
puted to be fully equal to it. His own expressed 
desire is that Marshal M‘Manon should summon 
a Liberal ministry, and should remain President 
of the republic till 1880. 


MARS’ MOONS. 

Wuew the telegraph announced the discovery 
by Prof. Hall that our neighboring planet had two 
satellites, and the dispatch was read the next morn- 
ing at ten thousand American breakfast’tables, 
what think you was the effect upon the hearers y 
Some colloquy similar to the following was sure 
to occur: “ Mars has two moons, hey? Pass me 
the-milk, Kitty. Strange, isn’t it, that astrono- 
mers never saw them before. Another chop,please. 
I wonder what they'll discover next? These corn- 
cakes are excellent. What's the latest from 
Europe?” We have become so accustomed to 
startling discoveries and announcements, that we 
take them as a matter of course. Even truth 
must appear in flaming colors to make herself 
seen. The virtues of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery and Pleasant Purgative Pellets 
have been tested in ten thousand households, 
whose inmates will tell you that they consider 
the discovery and introduction of these remedies 
of far greater importance to the world than the 
moons of Mars. 

Sutpman, June 13, 1876, 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N.Y. : 

Dear Sir,—Last Fall our daughter, aged 18, 
was fast sinking with consumption. Different 
physicians had pronounced her case incurable. 
I obtained one-half dozen bottles of your Golden 
Medical Discovery. She commenced improving 
at once, and is now as hardy as a pine-knot. 

Yours respectfully, 
Com. } Rev. Isaac N. AUGUSTINE. 


Bcrnetr’s Cotoese is prepared from the pur- 
est and best materials, and is unrivaled in rich- 
jess and delicacy of perfume.—[ Com. } 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
3 Ta Best Wood Pipe in use. 
Having centerdraft will not burn out. 
Zo ey Straight detachable stern. 
All parts easily clean 
baa a3 Made of Briar Root & Apple Tree Wood. 
Address Haraden Pipe Co. Hartford, Vt. 


GRATEFUL —COMFORTING. 


A. 


Sold’ only in Packets labelled 


JAMES EPPS & Co., 


HOMCOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
LONDON. 


.. Unique designs 


IN 
BRASS, NICK- 
EL, WALNUT, 
AND EBONY. 
Special designs and 


-T.& J. MERSEREAU, 
321 Manufacturers of Stair-Rods. 


Pare French Wines and Brandy, 


Imported direct from the Vineyards. 
FINE OLD AND VERY OLD FRENCH BRANDIES, 
In Cases and in Single Bottles. 
Send for Price-List to 
HERMAN TROST & CO., 


48, 50, 52, 54 Murray St. 


Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath as the says, “an 
excellent thing in manand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the PS 
sonal appearance as a fine set of 
teeth, and to neglect their care is 
inexcusable. To keep them free 


YOUR 
from scurf, and spotiess as pearis, 


TEETH cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT DOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical and be and a Te- 
freshing effect upon the mout 8. 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and mea ie” com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 
praised by artiste of the dramatic and ae c profession, 
who especially know the value of a reliable dentifrice. 
Sold old by Druggists every where. 


BOYS MEN, WOOK 


Self- fink’e 6 
Presses $3.50 to $800. 
Send 10c. for 125 
as 
AM & of 


DONT 
NECLECT 


ASTHMA 


Prepared from a German recipe obtained by the late 
Jonas Whitcomb, in Europe. It alleviated this disor- 
der in his case when all other appliances of —- 
skill had been abandoned by him in despair. In n 
case of a purely asthmatic character has it failed to 
give immediate relief, and it has effected many 
manent cures. It contains no poisonous or in Selous 

oo whatever; an infant may take it with per- 


“JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., and 
Proprietors, No. 27 Central Street, Bosto 
For sale by Druggists every where. 


CLUB SKATE. 


requires no Plates, Strap nor Key. 
ist of Skates, Novelties, 


& SIMPSON, 132 Nassau Street, N. 


_ THE COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT 
FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASES. 


Virtues confirmed by 12 years’ extensive practice. 
Permitted to te following list of names. Hon. 
S. Field, Judge of U. S. Supreme Court, and his accom- 

lished wife; Mrs. Hallit Kilburn; Judge Samuel 

mith, New York; Hon. Mont, omery Blair; Ex-Gov- 
ernor Boreman, W. Va.; Hon. Wm. D. Kelley; T. 8. Ar- 
thur; Gen. Fitz Henry Warren, a many more of 
scarcely less note. Brochure , 140 pp., Mailed FREE. 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, St., Phila. Pa. 


Christmas is Co 


Send for 
Goods. 


ming 


FOR A HOLIDAY GIFT, GET 


The Citadelle. 


It amuses the young and interests the old. 


Latest novelty in the sienemait world. A new 

Parlor Game. courage home amusements. 
WINTER EVENINGS MADE JOYOUS! 

For $1 00 we will send to any address this new and 
delightful —s Game, the receiver paying the ex- 
age. of Board 10x38 inches, with 

lis, Cues, &c. WARNER & CO., 
§@~ Send for Circulars. Northampton, Mass. 


sre 


recommended for Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, &c., by the Faculty. 
Testimonials from the most em- 
inent may be seen. Price 50 cts. 
per box. Sold by all druggists. 
N. B.—They contain no opium 
or preparation thereof. 
; E. FOUGERA & CO. 
ARK, New Work, Special Agents. 


GAS WORKS. 


FOR SALE LOW, a COAL GAS WORKS, of 2 
benches and 2 retorts, capable of furnishing from 7000 
to 8000 cubic feet of gas per day. Apply to 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Rifle, $7.50. 


Breech-Loading 


Revolvers, 7-Shot, $2 60. English 
Double Shot-Gun, $12 00. Send for Circular. 


HOMER FISHER, 260 Broadway, N.Y. 


 Kistablished since A.D. 1835. 
Successor to 


| _ WEIS, POLLAK 


Manutactore of MEER- 
G DS, wholesale and 

retail. rj John Street. 

Send for Circular, to P. O. Box 5009. 


PERFECTION. 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole Agent, No. 78 John St., N. Y. 
P. O. Box 1029. 


CORNETTO!! 


The Great Italian Musical Wonder. 
PATENTED JULY, 1877. 


Imitates the Cornet, Clarionet, Bugie, and Trombone. 
+ tated can perform with it. Lots of fun with Piano 

r Organ accompaniment. Any number of performers 
taking different parte can imitate a Full Brass Band. 
It is not a trick or a fraud, but just as represented. 
You would not take a dollar for it after you have 
tried it. Agente can male a small fortune out of this 
article, as everybody will have one of them. Hand- 
somely put up and sent with full instructions any- 
where for 25c. each. 6for$l. Special terms to -_ 
Address E. NASON & CO., 111 Nassau Street, N. 
$2 SELF-INKER KEYSTONE PRESS, 
100 Printin Roller, Ink, 
Leads, C , and Outside 
Press outiit, $3. (Stamp for Catalogue. ) 
‘Uncle Sam” No. 2, Chase 5x8 in., $10. 
W.C. EVANS, 50 N. Ninth 8t., Phila., Pa 


f) Flowered, diamond, egg, and tinted Bristol 
Cards, with your name neatly printed on them, 
all for 10c. STAR & CO., Nortbford, Conn. 


CIGARETTES—Perique and Vanity 
Fair. Correct thing for dinner and whist parties. 


PATENT CORNUCOPIAS. 


new for CHRISTMAS and 
RISTMAS TREES. 

Are beantifully illustrated with four pictures, and, as 

they fold flat, can be sent by mail on receipt of price. 

One dozen, gb. 50 cents; one dozen, Ib., 75 cents, 

No sam ple — satisfaction ran 

CORNEL L SHELTON, Lock Box 877, Birmingham,Ct. 


The New AIB PISTOL. 
Shoots darts and slugs. 
Black enamelled,6 darts, 
80 slugs, $1 75. Full Nick- 
el Plate, $250. Sent, pre- 
paid, on receipt of T7 
121 Duane Street, N. Y. 


EAFNESS and CATARRH.—A Lad 
who had suffered for years from Deafness 
aa h was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
. and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 

to 4 one similarly afflicted. Address 
LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


C. DICKEL’S RIDING ACADEMY, 
e Corner Sth Avenue and 39th S Open 


GEO. M. JACOCKS & Co., 


A BREECH LOADINC RIFLE for $6 00 


METALLIC CARTRIDGE. 


never been and are sold cont. Shey 
nchester or Spencer, w ned gun store. N owing te 
failure of the former owners e barrel, lock, mountings are of STERL. hend- 
N o 
for use or trade. e consider this Ly offered in on any wow 
rifle carefully packed on receipt of pric This positive! indie. 4 
The Ri will be Thipped the day day ‘he order is ubticabe = Drees, receipt fl to guarantee 
e Oute are exact representati by Registered Letter 


TURNER & BOSS, % Central 8t., Boston. Mass, 


Portraits, 


BRANCH: 


Old Post - Office 
Building, 
Nassau Street. 


THE WALKING TRICK MOUSE. 
Something new. Most amusing for old and 
Of rubber, indestruct- 

ble. sent on receipt 
of 10c. B. HUBER, 204 Ross 
Street, Brooklyn, E. D., N. Y. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 
FOR 1878. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........$4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, 
HARPER'S BAZAR, . 400 


The THREE publications, one year........10 00 
Any TWO, CBO FOR. TOD 
SIX subscriptions, one year................20 00 
Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 


Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 


Remittances should be made by Post «Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Squarf, New York. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Bound Volumes of the Magaznrz, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $8 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 2% in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. A complete Analytical Index 
of the firet fifty volumes, from June, 1850, to May, 
1875, inclusive, is now ready. Price, Cloth, $3 00; Half 
Calf, $5 25. 

Bound Volumes of the Weexty or Bazar, each con- 
taining the Numbers for a year, will be furnished for 
$7 00 each, freight (if not exceeding one dollar a vol- 
ume) paid by the Publishers, 

There are 55 volumes of the Magazrnz, 20 volumes 
of the Wexx ty, and 9 volumes of the Bazar now ready. 


ADVERTISING, 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
prer’s WEEKLY and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Wexxty, Outside Page, $4 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazaz, $1 00 a line; 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 
Manufacturer of 
Cc. STEHR, Meerschaum 


Pipes & C r Holders. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 


PRINTING PRESSES. 


Hand-inkers, fro 


Self-inkers. fom to $5. 
see $00 to $150. The 
i Specimen Book of Type, 10 cents. 
YOUNG AMERICA PRESS CO., 35 Murray St., New York. 
lon, with Bowxer’s 
Eesence. 
Dr. H. L. BOWKER & C0., Boston, Mass. 
A splendid article.”—Boston Globe. 
ld Watches 
ETROPOLITAN or 
128 West 14th Street, N. ¥. 
now 
open. Castellani Collections ‘Admisaio 
to all collections 9% cents. 


and cheapest, and of our own manu- 
Made for 10c. a gal- 
Send for Circular. 
lon Gold 
pecial Exhibition of Laces, Embroideries, &. 
ILLUSTRATED ee 140 pages, 10 cents. 


Fancy Cards, Snowflake, Damask, &c., no? alike, 


25 


with name, 10c. Nassau Carp Co., N Nassau, 


N. Y. 


TO PURCHASERS OF 


ARCTICS. 


When you have occasion to buy your winter’s Arctics, 
buy the Improved Arctics, known as the 


PATENT SNOW EXCLUDERS, 
Which are Water-proof to their tops. 


hi 
Yj 
Uy 
\ 
} Hf 


Snow Excluder Open. 
Showing how the Snow and Water are excluded. 


Snow Excluder Buckled. 
Having precisely the appearance of an Arctic. 


MANUFACTURED EXOLUSIVELY BY 
NATIONAL RUBBER CO., BRISTOL, R. I. 


CLAPP & BALDERSTON, Selling Agents, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR SALE BY THE TRADE GENERALLY. 


REVOLUTION IN WATCHES! 


Accurate, Durable, Warranted 
within the reach of all. 
GOLD PLATE STEM 
ovements, ail the Latest Improvements. 
No Key required fo 15 00" or Setting hands. 


“es 

These Watches are equal in every respect to the high- 
est priced Watches. Are UNRIVALLED a8 OonREoT Time- 
keepers. The cases have a thickness of Gold inside and 
outside, by our new Electro process, and we will euan- 
ANTSE that our watches will for 10 Yzars have the same 
appearance as the most costly solid Gory Warours. 
Our $12 Hunting Case Gent's or Ladies’ WATCH 
is the same in every . with the only difference of 
being Key-WinpeR. e send every Watch in a 
some Moroooo Casg, and as an evidence.of the truth of 
our statements, and reliability of our Watches and our 
firm, we willeend to any part of the U. 8., “4 O. D., arven 
PRIVILEGE OF RXAMINATION BEFORE TAKI 

-C. LLER & CO.,,117 Fulton St. New York. 

Correspondence solicited, send for Circular. 


CIORTICONS 


Gic IC LANT and ERN SLIDI 


L. mA 1340 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 
For convenience and efficiency, for a ale or for 
public ase, 


UNRIVALED 


Circulars ogues 10 cents. 
Beloptioon 6th Ea. 76 cents. 
tifle Blide, 35 cents. 


15 5 SHOT GUN 


ouble-barrel bar or and good warrant- 


Flask, Poot 4 ~ d shooter, 0 OR 
as ‘ouc tter 
Oan be sent ©. O. D., with privil to exact be a 


Main Street. 
stamp for circular. G. F. 
Hawkes, 66 Nassau St.N.Y 
ROUSSEAU’S BURGLAR ALARM. 
PERFECT. AUTOMATIC. 


Electric Bells. Annunciators. Circular, with refer- 
ences. 7 Vanderbilt Avenue, N. Y. City. 


ESTABLISHED 1 
IMPROVED FIELD MARINE, OPERA, 
AND TOURIST’S GLASSES 
Spectacles and Eye-Glasses. Artificial Hu- 
man Eyes. H. WALDSTEIN, Optician, 545 
Broadway,N.Y. Catalogues mailed b enclosing stamp. 
Highest awards from al! the World’s Exhibi 


WELIS, & CO. Wood 
Borders, Strong Slat” Cases, 


and Gall Complete Newspa 
18 1 Datel Street, corner Fulton, New 


** Dr. ” No bum- 
bug. “It hascu red thousands.” Sample bottle free. Ad- 
dress J. E. DIBBLEE, Chemist, 1823 Broadway, ! 


N. Y¥. 
OLES UNIVERSAL FEED SE WING- 
MACHINE. New principles. Important im- 

provements. Send for poe Circular. 


AG ANTED. 
__ 220 West 14th Street, New York. _ 
now! with name, 
25 ord, Conn. 


Snowflake Assorted Card 
10c. Outfit 10c. Szavr Bros., N 
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Rogers’ Statuary; 


$10 and upward. 
“ The Traveling Magician.” 
Price $15. 
Illustrated Catalogues may 
be had on application, or 


will be mailed, by encioaing 
10 cents to 


JOHN ROGERS, 
1155 Broadway, New York, 

Corner 27th Street. 


PATENTS In connection with the 
P ATE Scientific Ameri- 
Gan, Messrs. Monn & Co. are Solicitors of American 
and foreign Patents, and have the largest establish- 
ment in the world. Patents are obtained on the best 
terms. Models of New Inventions and Sketches ex- 
amined, and advice free. A special notice is made in 
the Scientific American of all Inventions Pat- 
ented through this Agency, with the name and resi- 
dence of the Patentee. Public attention is thus di- 

rected to the merits of ne! new patent, and sales or in- 
trodaction often effected. 

Any person who has made a new discovery or inven- 
tion cam ascertain, free of charge, whether a patent 
can probably be obtained, by writing to the under- 
signed. Terms for S Scientific American, $3 20 
a year. Address tor the Paper, or concerning Patents, 

MUNN & CO., 87 Park Row, New York. 


USEFUL PRESENTS. 


BoyYS and CIRLS 


KING MONEY RAPIDL 


F. LY CY PRINTER ond complete outfit, de- 
livered $5.8. 


mail, for $1, prints 4 tine; $3,3 
DIAMOND PRINTING 


go 


4 
all parts of the 


le. 
GOLDI Ne G Fort- Hill Sq.,Boston, 


(ATARRE Throat, , and Heart affections 
treated with Hi tes and Electricity. 
First prescriptions by $8 00. Am rooms to 
accommodate patienta. Address Dz. N. 
McLean’s Block, St. oO. 


STODDART’S 
$1.50 for 10¢. MUSICAL LIBRARY. 
12 full size pages. New and popular, Instrumental and 
Vocal music. For sale by all newsdealers,or will be mailed 
on receipt of 10c.,by J. M. Srovpart & Co., Pubs., Phila. 


4 Our New Forty-Page Illustrated Watch and 
A Jewelry ogue we send everybody Free. 
PENCI 


TOOTH PICK .CRONEGH £ CO., 201 Market St., Phila.. Ps 


NEW WEAR CARDS, 78 
Samples & circular 8c. Ag'ts want- 
ed. Printers supplied. J. A. MORRILL, Fulton, N. Y. 


REVOLVER FREE. Seven-shot revolver, 


“with box cartriges. Ad- 
dress J. Bown & Son, 136 & 188 Wood St., Pitteburg, Pa. 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS, 


TON PRESS 
Selinkin onl 
COLUMBIAN P ES, Self-Ink- 


$8 50. for ca 
TIS & MIT 
Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 


MONEY $5 to $20 a day to Agents,with 


¢ Stencil and Key Check Outfits. Full par- 
ticulars free. 8. M. Spznozr,112 Washington St. , Boston. 


AGE NT § double their money selling “Dr. 
Chase's Improved ($2) Receipt Book.” 
Address Dr.Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
A MONTH—AGENTS WANTED—36 best 

selling articles in the world ; one sample 

Sree. Address Jay Bronson, Detroit, Mich. 


CARDS, 2 styles, 10c. ; or, 20 Chrom oo? 
25 with nam HUSTED, Nassau, N 


RINTING] 
AND ENTERPRISE! 
Hand-Inkers, $8 to $20, 

Catalogue forS Self-Ink 66 to 


AO EXTRA FINE Mixed 
10c., postpaid. L. JONES & aseau, N 
and Morphine habit cured. 
OPIU Opium Rating, to W. B. Squire 
Worthingtn, Greene Co., Ind, 
2D postpaid. GEO. L Co., Nassau, N. X. 
Ralary. wanted tocsilour 
$1200=: o peddling. 
2, 4,6 & 8 Home &t., Cincinnati, o. 
ADIES can make $5a 4 in their own ean 
ass. 
bined with great 
MARINE, i OPERA, 
deor day and night ssable per- 
will show objects distinctly from 


2 stamps. J, OOOK 4&2 CO., Mfr's, W est Meriden, Conn. 
Cards, no two alike, with name, 106. 
L REED & 
meut. A. GRANT 
town. Address ELLIS M’F’G CO. » Waltham, Mass. 
two tosix miles. Spectacies of the greatest tran«pa- 


rent er to strengthen and improve the sight 
the ng results of OC Cat 
66 pp MIXED CARDS, with name ted on all, for 138c. 
UU Outiit CLINTON BROS., Clintonville,Conn. 


ant ones ONLY 82 


47 Jackson St. 


_Agenta. Cc. LININGTO 
sailing my 10 new arti- 


To Age 
BI G P A eles, Chromos, Watches, Jewelry, &c. 
Send Send for Catalogue. Ly MORR IS, Chicago, I). 


C125 


¢ PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 


the known world. Sample Watch Free w 
Address, A. CouLTsrR & Co., Chicago. 


6 ieooe Ca with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ta Outhit, 10c. L. C.COE & CO, Bristol,Conn. 


OEP BOOKS wanted, for New Books or Cash. 
J. B. \V J. B. ALDEN, 55 Beekman Street, New York. 


5 Lae LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 13c.; or 40 in 
cane 18¢, Outfit 10c. DOWD & CO., Bristol, Conn. 


Latest, Cheapest, and Best. 
HARPERS GEOGRAPHIES. 


A Complete Course in Physical and Political Geography in Two Books. 


Introduction, xchange, 
HARPER’S INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY, 45 cents. 37 cents. 


jar" Harper's Geographies are the result of the best professional akill and 
experience, and embody the true spirit of reform in geographical teaching. They 
have received the unqualified endorsement of the public press and of many 
prominent educators. 


Distinctive Features of Harper’s Geographies. 


I. The /anguage is uniformly clear and concise. 

II. The definitions and statements are accurate and terse. 

III The maps and illustrations represéht the various countries as they 
are to-day. 

IV. The flan of these books is philosophical, and is worked out in such 
a manner as to admirably fit them for use in the class-room. 

Si questions for map study and the review lessons are systematic and 
practic 

VI. In their mechanical execution, including quality of paper, clearness of 
type, strength of binding, number and beauty of maps and illustrations, these 
books are unrivalled. 

VII. They are the result of the best professional skill and experience, and 
embody the true spirit of reform in geographical teaching. 

VIII. They are the cheapest Geographies yet published, being furnished at 
a lower price than any other geographies of the same number of pages. 

IX. In order to facilitate the study of /ocal geography, the United States is 
divided into groups. A separate edition of the School Geography is prepared 
for each group, containing, in addition to the general work, the special geogra- 
phy of that group. This special geography includes a full-page county map of 
each State in the group, together with a description of the surface drainage, 
climate, soil, minerals, agriculture, manufactures, commerce, railroads, canals, 
political organization, chief cities, educational facilities, and history of the State, 
and is furnished without additional cost. 


From J. C. Jonzs, Superintendent of Schools, East Saginaw, Mich. 
I have read Harper’s Geographiee with much interest. The plan of the Introductory Geography pleases 
me exceedingly. I donot see why the books should not commend themselves to teachers and school boards 
generally. The publishers’ labor seems to be perfect, 


From Prof. A. Loveman of Mich. State Normal School. 
I think Harper’s School Geography perfect. 4 do not know anything equal to it in this or any other 


country. 
From W. Caner Hitt, Principlil of Howell Union Séhoot, Howell, Mich, 

We selected Harper’s School Geography for usé in the school here, after a diligent examination and com- 
parison with most of the leading books in use. We have now used it nearly a year, and the result of its trial 
abundantly vindicates our choice. No other geogtaphy has given so complete satisfaction. No teacher who 
has used it here would willingly give it up. The t'eatment of mathematical geograph y—the shape, motions, 

the earth is unusually un, clear, ind attractive. The Sa of map questions is ad- 
mirably logical, both it and the pupil and the memory. The inter- 
mingling of comparative physical geography is am -exeetient fei: that very desirabie 
aud unusual bi fulness with great clearuess, I have not found maps equal to these 
in any other book. I have also examined the In\roductory Geography, and am greatly pleased with it. It 
very happily combines real valuable map stady, so pften wanting in books for beginuers, with attractive con- 
versational description. I judge it a very fascinating book for children. 


From Mies Mary Detany, Teacher of Geography, Whitewater Normal School. 
I have taken time to carefully examine Harper’s School Geography. 
I am very much pleased, both with the style and contents of the work. The subject-matter is well pre- 
sented, the illustrations well chosen and beautifully executed. The Geography cannot fail to be of great 
value to our public schools, 2 


From the Alment (Mich.) Herald. 

We have heard a good many complaints from parents about the frequent changes of text-books in our 
schoul. No doubt these complaints are frequently not without good ground, yet it must be admitted that 
sometimes such changes are absolutely necessary, and we believe the recent introduction of Harper's Intro- 
ductory Geography and Harper’s School Geography is a case in point. It cannot be said that our school 
board have made frequent changes in the books of that class. Those recently displaced had been in use for 
ten years. We believe they never had the approval of any of our teachers, aud as a natural consequence the 
students did not make satisfactory progress in that study. 

We have carefully examined the above-named books, as well as quite anumber of other geographies, and 
do not hesitate to acknowledge the wisdom of the Board in their selection. Harper's Geographies are evi- 
dently the work of masters in the severa] branches of literature, science, and art necessary to their produc- 
tion. In matter, arrangement, artistic illustrations, maps, and mechanical execution, they are admirable. 
We believe a child will learn twice as much of geography from these two books as from the series of four just 
discarded, and learn it in halfthe time. And, what is of no small consequence, Harper’s Geographies are 
really a marvel of cheapness. 


From Jay D. Stay, Principal of Public School, Oswego Falls, N. Y. 

Having examined Harper’s Geographies, and compared them with late editions of other works on the 
same subject, I take pleasure in saying that, in my jndgniént, they are unequalled in philosophical arrange- 
ment of topics, comprehensiveness of statements, clearness of type and maps, and excellence in quality of 
paper and strength of binding. 


From Joun P. Gross, Ph. D., Principal of Public Schools, Plainfield, N. J. 
Harper’s Introductory Geography seems to me almost as interesting as a story-book. 


From R. C. Hrsurnsz, Superintendent of Schools, Greene Co., Ind. 
After examining Harper's Geography, I find it to be an excellent book, and superior in general arrange- 
ment and in binding to any other book now published. I think it is the book for the schools. It commends 
itself at sight, and only needs to be seen to be appreciated by all. 


From Gro. G. Marnie, Superintendent of Schools, Peru, Ind. 
I have examined Harper’s Schvol Geography with considerable care, and think it excels in many featnres 
of importance. The maps are superior to any others that I have ever seen, and due prominence has been 
given to the physical and commercial maps, so essential in the study of geography. 


From Rav. D. Corgtann, Ph. D., Principal of Wyoming Seminary and Commercial College, Kingston, Pa. 
I have examined Harper’s School Geography, and am very much pleased with it. 


From Natruantet Nruzs, Author of the Free School Library Law in New Jersey. 

I have given Harper’s School Geography a thorough examination, and I have been delighted with it. 
The engravings are finished pictures, almost fit to be framed—these fascinate the eye and awaken the curios- 
ity. The engravings, the large clear type, the pure and accurate language of the text, and the easy way in 
which it teaches, ought to carry this Geography into every school in the United States. 

The whole book is so attractive that it seems to open a golden road to knowledge. 


A catalogue and descriptive circulars of our school and college text-books will be mailed free 
to any teacher or school-officer on application. Correspondence regarding books for exami- 
nation, terms of introduction, etc., is solicited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
e Franklin Square, New York. 


HARPER BROTHERS 
NEW 


ART DECORATION TO 
By Pexsoorr Srorrozp. With 109 Ilus- 
trethien. Svo, Cloth, and Gilt, 00. 


pene By ‘Macavtay. Paper, 


roe Sees EGYPT: or, The Old House of 
ndage New Masters. Epwt Ds 
Ex-Agent and Consul-Geveral in Egypt. 
Cloth, $1 Iv 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN OF ALL TIMES 
AND NATIONS. With Tables of Dusters a and Art- 
iste’ Marks, for the Use of Collectors. By Wii. 
C. Pam, LL.D. Profusely Hlustrated. Svo, Cloth, 
Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $7 00. (Iu a box.) 

Vv. 

THE BOOK OF GOLD AND OTHER POEMS. 
By J.T. Trowsarmes. [)lustrated. 8vo, tal 
Cover, Gilt Edges, $250. (In a box.) 

VI. 

A PRIMER OF MEDIAVAL LITERATURE. By 

Evesns 82mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


VIL 
WARREN HASTINGS. By Logp Maoarvtar. 82mo, 
Paper, 2 cents. vint 


THE LIFE AND WRITING@*OF ADDISON. By 
Macavutary. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
Ix. 
CONTEMPORARY ART IN EUROPE. By 8S. G. 
W. Bunzamin. Illustrated. Svv, Cloth, Dluminated 
Cover, Gilt Edges, $3 50. 


OUR CHILDREN’S SONGS. Illustrated. Svo, Or- 
namental Cover, $1 


CARICATURE AND OTHER COMIC ART, in All 
Times and Many Lands. By James Parton. With 
203 ee 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
XII. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE WORLD, According yw 
elation and Science. By J. Dawson, 
F.R.S., F.G.S., Principal and ol 
M’Gill University, Montreal; Author of “The Sto 
of the Earth and Man.” 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

XIIL 

THE ABC OF FINANCE. By Simon Newoomz. 

82mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


XTV. 
THE CREEDS OF CHRISTENDOM. Bibliotheca 
Ecclesia Universalis. The Creeds of 
‘hristendom, with a History and Critical Notes. 
«BY Puttir Sonarr, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Bibli- 
Literature in the Union Theological Seminary, 
¥. Three Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, $15 00. 

ANTHON’S | An Commentary 
on the Rhesus, M Alcestis, Hera- 
clidae, Sapplices, of Euripides, with the 
Scanning of each Play, from,the latest and best Au- 
By Axtuon, LL.D. 18mo, Cloth, 


xXVL 
ANTHON’S LIVY. Titi Livi ab urbe condita Libri L., 
et lL With Notes by Cuargizs An 
LL.D., and by Cras, M.A. 12mo, 
Sheep, $1 40. 


THE JEWS AND THEIR PERSECUTORS. By 
Evesnz Lawrence. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


fee These Novels are in Paper Covers, except where oth- 


erwise specified. ai 
A Young Wife’s Story. By Hazarerre Bowna. 2% 


The First Volume of A Modern Minister. With Dlas 
trations. 35 cents. ik 


Green Pastures and Piccadilly. By Writs Brace, 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50, es 


What He Cost Her. By Jawzs Parn. 4 cents. 
My Father’s Sin. By R. D. Bracxmozre. 
50 cents. 


The Sad Fortunes of Rey. Amos Barton. By Grorecz 
Ertor. 20 cents. 


Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story. By George Extor. @ cents, 
Janet's Repentance. By Groner Extor. 20 cents. 
Carita. By Mra. Oxrpmanr. Illustrated. 60 cents. 
Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers. By Mary Pargiox. 25 cents. 
Virginia. A Roman Sketch. 25 cents. 

Winstowe. By Mra. Larru-Apas. 25 cents. 

Percy and the Prophet. By 1 Coriins. 20 cents. 
Kate Dowry. By Mrs. Casuzz Hozy. 15 


Mrs. Arthur. By 40 cents. 
Diendonnée. By Burr. 2 cents. 


Library Edition of William n Black’s Novels: “ A Prin- 
cess of Thule,” Madcap Violet,” of 
Heth,” “Three Feathers,” “The 
tures of a Phaeton,” “Kilmeny, ah 
12mo, Cloth. $1 50 per volume. 


& Brorness will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Haurer’s mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cente. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


P A TERNS for Wood- ¥r~ Fancy Work; 40 de- 
4 signs. 12c. postpaid. J. Jay Gould ,Boston, Mass. 


a year. Agents wanted everywhere, Bus- 
iness git imate, Particu free 
$250 Address J. Wourn # Co., Bt Ma 


A WEEK. Catalogue and Sample Free. 


FELTON & CO., 119 Nasuau Street, N. Y. 
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V.S.BOND S$ 


AN 


= 
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PAY AS YOU LOANED. 
Bryer. “I want some U.S. Bonds; I must pay for them in Coin, by Coin you mean—” 


Carriages, 


G. Gunther's Sons, 
372 & 374 Broome St., New York. 


(Later 502-504 Broapway), 


184 Fifth Avenue, 


(Broadway &2odSt.), NEW YORK. 

Seal-Skin Saeques and Wraps, 
Fur-Lined Cireulars & Cloaks; 

Far Robes, Mats,Collars & Gloves, 


ALL IN LARGE ASSORTMENTS, AND AT | 
LOW PRICES. 


PARIS & LONDON STYLES OF 


BROUGHAMS. 


N. B.—Orders by Mail, or etecmetion desired, will 
Pp attention. 


receive special and prompt LANDAUS, LANDAULETS, 
BERLIN COACHES, COUPES, 
ROCKAWAYS, ROAD WAGONS. 


Lowest Prices for Pro 


A. A.VANTINE & C0., 


JAPAN ES EH, 
CHINESE, AND INDIA 


Porcelain Pottery, Bacquer Ware, Bronzes, Cloisonné 
Enamels, Silks, Turkish and Persian Carpets, Rugs, and 
Table-Covers. Wholesale and Retail. 

827, 828.4 831 BROADWAY. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
&2~ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


CONTESENTAL HOTEL, 


NO PLAT T PRICE. o1. 
ras AMITY. PER. Finer 
Fain. Bove emis exaTes. ¢ 
w 


ANTIQUE POTTERY 


AND MATERIALS FOR DECORATION. 


E. I. HORSMAN, 
80 and 82 William Street, New York. 
Send stamp for Illustrated Circular. 


STHEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
9b JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


ORIENTAL POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 
Artistic Rags, Antique Furniture and Brass, . 
LADELPHIA. Bric-a-Brac, Enamels, Terra Cotta, Lacquer. 
REDUCED RATES. $3 00 to $4 50 per day. W. P. MOORE, 174 Fitt® Ave. 


MARK TWAIN'S PATENT SCRAP-BOOK. 


GUMMED READY FOR USE. 


In ay + book, simply moisten the gummed lines and apply 
the scrap. The result will prove the fact that it is 


THE ONLY CONVENIENT 


SCRAP-BOOK MADE. 


Books gummed for 2 and 3 columns of newspaper clippings, for 
ictures of any size, for prescriptions, and in small books for children. 
eer in various styles, including Cloth and Gold, and Full Russia, 
suitable for HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
PRICES FROM 40 CENTS TO $5 00. 
Where your bookseller does not keep them, copics will be sent by 
mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


SLOTE, WOODMAN & CO.,119 and 121 William Street, N. Y. 


2 Send for Descriptive Circular. 


mpt Cash. 


| AKING 
ROYAL 


Manufactured with special reference to su 
pete pply the demand for a uniformly pure and reliable article. 
a ap Son Weicht and full strehgth. Made from standard Grape Cream Tartar, 8 free from talons 
T ce, and perfectly wholesome. All Grocers authorized to guarantee it. Sent by mail free of ostage 
0 try it, send 60 cents for 1-pound Can to ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., N. Y. 


THE NEW-YORK 


FOR 1878. 


[DzcEMBER 15, 1877, 


A POLITICAL, LITERARY, AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER, 
Devoted to Reform in Municipal, State, and General Government. 
ESTABLISHED, 


During the long and exciting Presidential campaign of 1876, and the anxious period of political 
uncertainty which succeeded it, Tux New-York Trwes had a very important share in determining 
the result of one of the most momentous contests in American history. The course of Tue Ties 
during the whole of that eventful struggle has secured for it a large addition to the number of its 
supporters, and has placed beyond controversy its position as the foremost Republican newspaper 
in the United States. 

The course of Tar Trwes will be guided in the future, as it has been in the past, by the 
consideration that the interests of the Republican Party are in all cases to be set above the interests 
of its leaders, and that the honor and welfare of the country are to be considered before either. 
Its attitude is that of independence within the Republican Party, for in that way can the interests 
of the people be most effectually served. 

Its influence as the leading exponent of political opinion will be strengthened by all that is 
needful to enhance the value of Tue Times as a daily record of news. The acknowledged excellence 
of its correspondence by mail and telegraph from all parts of the world will be fully maintained. 
THe Ties has shown during the Russo-Turkish war how ample are its resources, and how well 
directed is its enterprise. Its voluminous foreign correspondence for the last year is admitted to 
have furnished some of the most valuable historical data available for the record of a highly- 
important epoch. The events in Europe and elsewhere during the coming year will he treated 
with the same fulness, fairness, and accuracy as have distinguished its treatment of those which 
now belong to the past. 

In the sphere of literary and artistic criticism, of scientific, social, and general discussion, 
Tue Times will address itself,as heretofore, to the appreciation of the educated and intelligent 
classes of the American people. It will be lively without being sensational, aggressive without 
being coarse; at all times it will strive to be fearless and independent in the championship of 
the right. No theories subversive of the principles on which the sacredness of family ties and 
the existence of society alike repose will be promulgated in its columns. 

Tue Ties rejects all advertisements of lotteries, of quacks and medical pretenders, and of 
all other agencies by which the insidious poison of vice is disseminated throughoutsociety. It 
will be in the future, as in the past, a newspaper specially adapted for family reading. 

Tue WEEKLY Times, containing as it does selected editorials on topics of national and general 
interest from the columns of the daily issue, as well as a concise summary of political, social, and 
foreign news, besides other features which recommend it to all classes of readers, is a paper 
admirably fitted to circulate in-every portion of the United States. No Republican newspaper 
approaches it in circulation, and it will be the aim of its conductors to use every means, not only 
to maintain its well-earned supremacy, but to make its popularity still more decided. 

Specimen copiés sent free. 


TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. . 


in the United States. 


| Postage will be prepaid by the Publishers on all Editions of THE TIMES sent to Subscribers 


The Dauy Towes, per Annum, including the Sunday Edition............ $12 00 
The Damy Ties, per Annum, exclusive of the Sunday Edition........, 10 00 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY TIMES: 
Five Copies, one year...... 12 00 
THE WEEKLY TIMES: 
Subscriptions for six months....... sc 75 


These prices are invariable. We have no travelling agents. Remit in drafts on New York or 
Post-Offivce Money Orders, if possible, and where neither of these can be procured, send the money 


in a registered letter. Address 
THE NEW-YORK TIMES, New York City. 


PAIENCES. 


THE SUN. 


1878. NEW YORK. 1878. 
tione, would remin s and we gree 


wishers everywhere that it is again a candidate for their 
conetdeantion and support. Upon its record for the past OF THE CONTIN. AND ENGLAND. 


Poem extentied to it from every quarter of the Union, | Y ORCELAIN and MAJOLICA. 
VASES, BASKETS, PITCHERS, WALL-POCK- 


The ~ 4 Sun is a four-page sheet of 28 columns; 
price by mail, postpaid, 55 cents a month, or $6 50 


per year. 

The Sunday edition of Tue Sun is an eight-page 
sheet of 56 columns. While giving the news of the day, 
it also contains a large amount of literary and miscella- 
neous matter specially prepared for it. Turn Sunpay Sun 
has met with great success. Postpaid, $1 20 a year. 

The Weekly Sun. 

Who does not know Tue Werxty Sun ? It circulates 
throughout the United States, the Canadas, and be- 
yond. Ninety thousand families greet its welcome 
pages weekly, and regard itin the light of guide, coun- 
sellor, and friend. Its news, editorial, agricultural, and 
literary departments make it essentially a jourmal for 
the family and the fireside. Terms: One Dollar a 
year, postpaid. This price, 7 considered, makes it 
the cheapest newspaper published. For clubs of ten, 
with $10 cash, we will send an extracopy free. Address 


PUBLISHER OF THE SUN, New York City. 


Youmans, Hatter, 


Silk Hats Reduced to $5. 
BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ HATS. 
IMPORTER of ENGLISH HATS. 
719 Broadway, New York Hotel, 

1105 66 Albemarle 


EW ORGANS, 16 Stops $120, 18,$96,12,$85,9, $65. 
Pianos,retail price $750,only $285. Send for confi- 
dential circulars. Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 


DICK’S TASTELESS MEDICINES. 


For Sale by all Druggists. 


ETS, PLAQ ES, COMPOTES, &o. 
Chinese Cloisonne Ware. 


SCHUYLER, HARTLEY, &GRAHAM, 
17 &19 Maiden Lane. 20 & 22 John 


BROTHER 
MA TCHLESS 


rFIAN OS 


Are now offered at the lowest prices consistent with 
the highest standard. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


33 Union Square, New York. 
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ALEXANDER II. 


His Imperial Majesty Avexanper II., Emperor 
of Russia, was born on the 29th of April, 1818. 
He is the eldest son of the late Emperor Nicuo.as 
I. and of the Empress Cuarvortr, a princesg of 
Austria, As a boy his education was directed by 
(reneral Mirper, a German, and the Russian poet 
and scholar Jockowsk1, both acting under the im- 
mediate supervision of his father. At sixteen 
young ALEXANDER was declared of age, made com- 
mandant of the Lancers of the Guard, Hetman of 
the Cossacks, and first aid-de-camp of the Em- 
peror. As a consequence of all these honors he 
was subjected to a daily course of maneuvring, 
reviewing, and military parade which at last se- 


riously injured his health. Foreign travel having 
been recommended as a restorative, he went to 
Germany, and eg there concluded a marriage 
with the Princes8 Maria, daughter of the Grand 
Duke of Darmstadt. 

This event took place jn 1841, shortly after 
which the Grand Duke ALEXanpgr of Russiy, as 
he was then styled, was nominated Chancellor of 
the University of Helsingfors, in Finland, and Su- 
perintendent of the Military Schools of the Em- 
pire. ‘In both positions he applied himself vig- 
orously to his duties, and by his dextrous and 
subtle manners insinuated himself into the affec- 
tions of the Finns to such an extent that he weak- 
ened their characteristic love of independence. 
He founded q chair of the Finnish language and 


ALEXANDER IL, CZAR OF RUSSIA.—[Enoravep rrom a rEcENt 
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literature, patronized the academy for the culture 
of the fatter, and defrayed the expenses of remote 
explorations undertaken by their savants, such as 
Cya@noens, WALLEN, and Castrén. In 1850 he 
held a command in the Russian army in the Cau- 
casus, and made an extensive tour through Nik- 
alaiev, Tiflis, Erivan, Revastopol, and other towns 
of Southern Russia. | 

It is said that the Grand Duke witnessed with 
regret the attitude assumed by his father toward 
Europe about this time, and that he altogether 
disapproved of the Crimean war. In the midst 
of this very struggle Nicnotas died, and ALEx- 
ANDER found himself at the head of the govern- 
ment, and in a very critical position. WALLACE, 
in speaking of the event, says: “ While the gov- 


#MAPH TAKEN IN THE Camp at Gorny 


ernment had still to concentrate all its energies 
on the defense of the country, and had no time 
to undertake internal reforms, the ‘Iron Czar’ 
died, and was succeeded by his son, a man of 
very different type. Of a kind-hearted, humane 
disposition, sincerely desirous of maintaining the 
national honor, but singularly free from military 
ambition, and imbued with no fanatical belief in 
the drill-sergeant system of government, ALEX- 
ANDER IT. was by no means insensible to the apir-- 
it of the time. He was well aware of the exist. 
ing abuses, many of which had been partially 
concealed from his father, and he had seen how 
fruitless were the attempts to eradicate them by 
a& mere repressive system of administration. As 
heir-apparent he had taken no prominent part in 
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public affairs, and was consequently in no way 
bound by antecedents. He had, however, none 
of the sentimental enthusiasm for liberal institu- 
tions which had characterized his uncle ALEXAN- 
per I. On the contrary, he had inherited from 
his father a strong dislike to sentimentalism and 
rhetoric of all kinds. This dislike, joined to a 
goodly portion of sober common-sense, a limited 
confidence in his own judgment, and a conscious- 
ness of enormous responsibility, prevented him 
from being carried away by the prevailing excite- 
ment.” 

The Emperor Nicno.as died on the 2d of 
March, 1855, and the first act of his successor 
was an immediate change of policy, ALEXANDER 
Il. had two parties to conciliate—the old Musco- 
vite party, blindly zealous for war, and the more 
peaceable and intelligent portion of the nation, 
which possessed his personal sympathies. He pur- 
sued a course calculated to encourage both. First 
he announced his intention of adhering to the 
policy of his “illustrious ancestors” so far as 
consistent with the exigencies of the times, and 
then he concluded peace. No sooner had this 
been done than the nation became aware that the 
rigerousiv. repressive system of NICHOLAS was 
about to be abandoned. In the manifesto an- 
nouncing the termination. of hostilities the Em- 
peror expressed his conviction that, by the com- 
Lined efforts of the government and the people, the 
public administration would be improved, and 
that justice and merey would reign in the courts 
of law., Apparently as a preparation for this 


" great work, to be undertaken by the Czar and his 


people in common, the ministers began to take 
the publie into their confidence, and submitted to 
public criticism many official. data which had 
hitherto been regarded as state secrets. The 
Minister of the Interior, for instance, in his an- 
nual report, spoke almost in the tone of a peni- 
etent, and confessed openly that the morality of 
the officials under his orders left much to be de- 
sired. He declared that the Emperor now show- 
ed a paternal confidence in his people, and as a 
proof of this mentioned the significant fact that 
#400 persons had been liberated from police su- 
perv sion. The other branches of the adminis- 
tration underwent a similar transformation. The 
haughty, dictatorial tone which had hitherto been 
used by superiors to their subordinates, and by 
all ranks of officials to the public, was replaced 
by one of considerate politeness. The restric- 
tions regarding the number of students in each 
university were abolished, the difficulty of ob- 
- taining foreign passports was removed, and the 
‘press censure” became singularly indulgent. 
Though no decided change had been made in the 
laws, it was felt that the spirit of NicHoLas was 
no more. 

The greatest achievement of the reign of AL- 
EXANDER II. was, however, the emancipation of 
the Russian serfs in 1861, and of the Polish serfs 
in 1864. By these acts emancipation was given 
to nearly twenty millions of peasantry, formerly 
bound in a depressing and humiliating servitude. 
But, on the other hand, the Czar has been obliged, 
despite his “naturally humane and benevolent 
disposition,” to permit the exercise of great se- 
verities in repressing the Polish insufrection of 
1862; and the measures of his government in 
the Caucasus and in Central Asia have certainly 
been characterized by a policy of self-aggrandize- 
ment. The ukase still stands by which he has 
granted to all Polish exiles who are willing to ex- 
press repentance for the past, permission to re- 
turn home; but though desirous of preserving 
the nationality of Poland, he will not have it sep- 
arated from the “ great Russian family.”” In the 
struggle which took place with Poland in 1863-64 
30,000 insurgents were killed or severely wounded, 
361 condemned to death, and 85,000 transported 
to Siberia and the Ural Mountains. In addition 
to this, 10%) sought an asylum abroad. In 
1864 the war with the Circassians, which had 
lasted thirty vears, was also brought to a close. 
In the same vear the Russians subjugated two of 
the states of Turkestan. In 1866 a proposed 
Poli=h insurrection in Siberia was promptly sup- 
pressed. Finally, in 1868, Poland was incorpo- 
rated with Russia, and rigorous measures were 
instituted to suppress the Polish language. 

The circumstances that led to the present war 
between Russia and the Turks, as well as the 
course pursued by ALEXANDER IT. since its incep- 
tion, are too familiar to need recapitulation here. 
His imperial Majesty is now at Gorny Studen, the 
present head-quarters of the Russian army near 
Plevna. The very fact that the Czar of all the 
Russias has taken up his residence in this muddy 
little Bulgarian town shows the intense interest 
he feels in the progress of the present campaign, 
and his anxiety for the welfare of his soldiers. 
Gorny Studen, chosen as the Russian head-quar- 
ters on account of its central position, is said to 
be a most unattractive village, “‘ situated on the 
side of a hill, now knee-deep in mud, with only 
one inhabitable house, whieh is oceupied by his 
Majesty. There are also a few huts or cabins, 
tenanted by the Bulgarian villagers, who are all 
more or less stricken with fever, presenting a 
most pitiable sight as they crouch and shiver 
over their miserable fires. Every tent has be- 
come a covered swamp, infested by mice, which 
seek shelter and warmth within its precincts. 
The roads are impracticable ; the bridges between 
this place and Sistova are unrepaired, and it is a 
wonder that any vehicle can arrive safely at its 
destination.” 

Yet at this place the Emperor is contented to 
remain while the fate of Plevna is pending. Here 
he entertains all who are considered worthy of 
the honor, and the army is enabled to feel thai 
its great head is always with ‘them, conscious 
of all that is going on, and ready to administer 
reward or punishment as the case may be. Thus 
ie fulfilled the theory that the Emperor is the 
great and sole fountain of all military honor, that 
he watches over all personally, and that no act 
escapes his eye. Certainly to see how his every 


word and gesture is followed by those around 
him, he would appear the earthly incarnation of 
supreme power. And his personal bearing en- 
hances the reward in every case. A generous 
word, a friendly look, the well-chosen expression 
of praise to suit the individual, go home to the 
heart of the recipient as much as the highly 
cherished reward itself. Two hundred officers of 
all ranks breakfast and dine daily at his table. 

On certain occasions, when the Czar appears 
before the assembled circle, an aid-de-camp is seen 
behind him carrying a cushion with crosses on it, 
and perhaps half a dozen sword knots of honor 
—the ribbon of St. George, orange and black—to 
be worn attached to the sword hilt. Instantly ex- 
pectation is at its height. The Czar’s voice calls 
the chosen name; all make room for the envied 
man to pass; he comes blushing and flushed, re- 
ceives the prize, bends low to kiss the imperial 
hand, and retires bowing at every step, a made 
man for life, the admired and courted of all be- 
holdersg”Then he has to go through the usual 
embracing and kissing on both cheeks from his 
friends. The effect of the system is like magic ; 
it is to concentrate all power and authority abso- 
lutely in one centre. Thus the Czar is the earth- 
ly Providence ‘of the soldier and officer as well 
as the embodiment of the military power and 
glory of his country. 

One correspondent, who witnessed a scene of 
this kind, in remarking upon the friendly relation 
that exists not only between the Emperor and his 
officers, but extends all through the army, seems 
disposed to find in it a tendency toward democ- 
racy asserting itself in what is supposed to be 
the most autocratic government in the world. 
He says: “ After the transfer of the command 
was completed I was summoned to witness the 
distribution of decorations given for the last at- 
tack on Plevna. Three had been ordered for 
each squadron. The officers have no voice in 
the selection of the candidates, the men balloting 
among themselves for the honors, and sending 
the names of the successful candidates to the 
commanding officer. Each recipient of the ‘ Sol- 
diers’ Cross of St. George’ was thoroughly tossed 
in the air by his comrades, receiving the attention 
with a solemn gravity that was very amusing. I 
may remark here that there is a vast problem in 
human nature working itself out in this mighty 
nation of Russia. I have not yet fathomed this 
thing, and do not believe any one has thoroughly 
mastered it, but it is there, and furnishes a most 
interesting study to the student of social and po- 
litical development. It may sound strange to 
many readers, but I venture the assertion that 
the Russian people to-day are the most purely 
democratic in their tendencies and customs in 
Europe. There is, it is true, the form of an ab- 
solute despotism in the government, but this vast 
under-current of democracy makes itself felt in 
the very heart of this despotism, and really con- 
trols its action. It is this subtle influence which 


forced the Emperor into this war, and it is the 


fear of this power that prevents his Imperial 
Majesty from leaving the field he has once enter- 
ed until he can do so victoriously. The evidences 
of this spirit of democracy are plainly written in 
the every-day life of the army, and those who 
choose may read it as they go. The old-style 
form of, aristocracy still exists in the court cir- 
cles of the army, but there is a vast majority 
where the officer recognizes the private as an 
equal, man for man, and the distinction between 
them is regarded as an official one only. I saw 
this illustrated yesterday in watching SKOBELOFF 
with his officers and men. He shook hands with 
the lowest subaltern with the same manner as 
with the colonels of regiments. These young 
lieutenants showed no constraint in his presence ; 
all was easy and purely democratic, and yet every 
word of command or expression of a desire from 
the general was obeyed with an alacrity and ra- 
pidity that could not be surpassed in the most 
despotic martinet service on the globe. The pri- 
vate soldiers were also easy, and to a certain ex- 
tent familiar, with their officers, and yet the dis- 
cipline was perfect.” 

The idea of democracy is a new thought in re- 

rd to Russia, and it seems more than likely 
that what our correspondent has mistaken for 
the subtle influence of a democratic spirit awak- 
ening among a people who fifteen years ago were 
familiar with such an institution as serfdom, is 
nothing more than the patriarchal instinct which 
always obtains to a certain extent where a large 
number of people are entirely dependent upon 
the will of their owners or masters, not all of 
whom are ever entirely inhuman and depraved. 
This thought is expressed in the greetings with 
which all subordinates are addressed in the army. 
Every officer, from the subaltern drilling a squad- 
ron to the general inspecting a division on pa- 
rade, or the Emperor himself at a review of an 
army, commences with a salutation to his troops 
—* Your good health, my children,” to which the 
men reply, “We wish it also.” Clearly it is the 
idea of affectionate dependence rather than 
equality that animates the familiarity observable 
between the various ranks of the Russian army. 
Thus a late writer, in speaking of the officers 
who had been deemed worthy to receive some 
special award from the hand of the Emperor, 
says: “I have seen old officers so overcome with 
this mark of distinction that they went about for 
ten minutes after like children, weeping, with the 
prized decoration in their hands, showing it round, 
half dazed.” 

We venture to prophesy that it will be many 
years before the idea of democracy makes much 
headway in the dominions of the Czar, or the 
imperial descendants of Nicuovas are held in less 
veneration than at present. His Majesty ALEx- 
ANDER II. is the father of six children now living. 
The eldest son, now Czarowitz and heir-apparent, 
is the Grand Duke ALEXANDER, born in 1845, 
and married, in 1866, to Princess DacMar of Den- 
mark, sister to the Princess of Wales. There 
are four other sons, VLapimir, ALEXIS, SerGivs, 


and Paci. The only daughter, Grand Duchess 
Marigz, was married, in January, 1874, to his 
Royal Highness Prince ALrrep, Duke of Edin- 
burgh. The Emperor’s two brothers, Grand 
Duke and Grand Duke Micnakt, com- 
mand respectively the armies in Bulgaria and 
Asia. 


OUR DIGESTIONS. 


WHEN proper, natural, simple food is taken 
into the healthy stomach, no more is felt of it. 
If it be of the nature of soup or beef tea, it is ab- 
sorbed, as it were, by the coats and veins of the 
stomach. If it be meat, it is by the movements 
of the stomach carried round and round its cav- 
ity, and mixed up with the gastric juice, which 
oozes into the stomach whenever food is put into 
it. This gastric juice is a clear, colorless, acid 
fluid, which flows freely into the stomach, as we 
have said, whenever food is taken into it. The 
free acid present in the gastric juice (of the dog) 
is lactic acid. The gastric juice has very slight 
tendency to putrefaction, and may be kept for an 
indefinite length of time in a common glass bot- 
tle without developing any putrescent odor. The 
peculiar property of this fluid is that it dissolves 
meat, boiled white of egg, and such like sub- 
stances. It does.so even outside the body, but 
it does so best inside the body, assisted by the 
high temperature of the stomach and by its pe- 
culiar movements. Gastric juice does not dis- 
solve all kinds of food; it does not dissolve fat, 
nor starch, nor oil. Its proper duty is to dis- 
solve meat, gluten (the most nutritious part of 
bread), caseine (the most nutritious part of milk), 
albumen (white of egg), ete. 

It is supposed that about fourteen pounds of 
gastric juice are poured daily into the stomach. 
Of course it is not secreted all at once; the stom- 
ach would not hold so much. What happens is 
this: when animal or albuminous food is taken, 
gastric juice flows out into the stomach and dis- 
solves a portion of food. Having dissolved the 
food, it is absorbed—sucked up, as it were—at 
once into the blood, with the food it has dissolved ; 
then another portion is poured out to dissolve 
more of the food and to be absorbed ; and so on, 
until all that kind of food which it dissolves is 
taken up from the stomach into the system. This 
will be the work of some hours. That portion of 
food which the gastric juice is not able to dis- 
solve—such as fat, starch, etc.—passes on into 
the intestine, and is there digested by other juices 
and secretions. The chief of these are the pan- 
creatic juice, the bile, and the intestinal secre- 


tion, all contributing in ‘one way or other to the . 


solution of the food, and toward making it into a 
sort of emulsion which is favorable to its being 
absorbed into the system. 

It may be difficult to classify dyspepsias, but 
it is easy to state the general conditions on which 
good digestion depends. Who are the people 
that are always talking about their digestion and 
their dyspepsia? Not sailors, nor agricultural 
laborers, nor mechanics, nor boys and girls, nor, 
for the most part, men; in other words, not those 
who live much in the open air and use their limbs 
and muscles. But who are the people that are 
half afraid of their meals, and have miserably to 
consider what we shall not eat and what we shall 
not drink. They are in-door sort of people— 
tailors and shoe-makers, milliners, clergymen, lit- 
erary men, and nervous, fidgety people, who are 
always worrying themselves. Then there are peo- 
ple that weaken their stomachs by things which 
they take—not only by too much beer and spir- 
ituous drinks, but by living too much on tea and 
taking too much tobacco. 


PAIRING INSTINCT OF BIRDS. 


Brirps may be divided into three classes, viz., 
firstly, those birds which, having once paired, re- 
main together for life ; secondly, birds which pair 
annually; and thirdly, birds which never pair, 
but are polygamous. 

We will take firstly those birds which pair for 
life. Swallows are an excellent type of this class, 
returning annually to their old nesting sites for 
the same purpose as previously. The martin re- 
turns to its old nest. But to some this may ap- 
pear incredulous, knowing that these birds per- 
form long migrations, and may get separated 
while upon them. Do these birds get finally sep- 
arated when in large companies they are search- 
ing the air for their food? or do rooks, starlings, 
and jackdaws fail to remember the position of 
their nests? The same instinct which informs 
the swallows when to leave the south, in like 
manner urges them onward to their old nests, 
and again the same pair of birds will perform the 
duties of incubation. We know that the same 
nesting site will be yearly tenanted by its former 
owners, provided they are left unmolested. This 
must be by the same pair of birds; for what orni- 
thologist has ever, in the course of his observa- 
tions, seen swallows prying about into barns and 
out-buildings in search of some old nest which 
will save them the labor of constructing one 
themselves? The time would be so taken up in 
this search that no brood would be reared. Young 
birds pair most likely before their migration to 
us, and search out nesting sites upon their arrival 
in this country. 

Ravens, magpies, jackdaws, starlings, house 
sparrows, several of the Fulconide and Paride, 
have all been known to return to their nests of 
the previous season. The robin and the wren re- 
turn to their old sites (but not to the old nests) 
for several years. From these instances it may 
be inferred that all birds which return to their 
old nests or nesting sites for the same purpose 
every season pair for life. 

In the second place, those birds which pair 
annually. The birds which form this division are 
the most numerous of any. We have many in- 
stances of this class; as a good type, we will take 


the willow warbler. When these birds first ar. 
rive in this country they are never in pairs. But 
observe them a few weeks later; they have all 
found mates, and are employed in domestic du- 
ties. It is the nature of these birds to make 
fresh nests every season, and never in the same 
position or locality. When once these birds have 
left their nests, and the young can forage for 
themselves, all connection between the two birds 
ceases ; the nests are abandoned, never to be re. 
turned to, and the birds roam about searching 
for food, very often solitary, until the time of mi- 
gration arrives. Several of the thrushes are for 
the most part solitary in their habits, except in 
the breeding season, while others roam about in 
flocks, very often the males or females being pre- 
dominant, but, as spring arrives, separating into 
pairs for incubation, after which the same routine 
is again repeated. The chaffinch is the same—in 
flocks during the winter, the sexes not at all so- 
cial ; but as the breeding season approaches they 
are again seen in pairs for the propagation of 
their species. The pigeons, partridges, snipes, 
plovers, and rails all pair annually. In the same 
manner the buntings, larks, many of the finches, 
warblers, all pair in their due season. All these 
birds’ nests, after once serving their purpose, are 
abandoned forever. Will the frail little white. 
throat use yon abode again ? or the sand-piper re- 
turn to the cavity which once contained her eggs ? 
These birds pair annually, and of course select 
each successive year a fresh situation for the 
birth-place of their young. 

In the third place, we will take that class of 
birds which never pair, or are polygamous, It is 
only in one division of our present classification 
that we can trace those of polygamous habits— 
in the first section of the Gallinaceous birds. In 
all birds which are polygamous the female alone 
is intrusted with all care of the eggs or young, 
and she, through a wise provision of nature, is 
made equal to the emergency. The male shows 
little or no affection for them. 

The house sparrow returns to its nesting site, 
and is thus at variance with its congeners of the 
same family. The tame duck is polygamous; but 
observe its wild representative, the mallard, which 
separate into pairs for nidification. The long- 
tailed titmouse never returns to its beautiful abode, 
while the blue titmouse appears annually at its 
hole in the hollow tree. The goat-sucker annu- 
ally pairs, while swallows, swifts, etc., remain unit- 
ed for life. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
“pooR ZEPH !” 


Yes, he would write to Zeph at once, thought 
Dudley. She would understand him better than 
the rest of them. He was judged too harshly by 
outsiders. The father, in cruder language, had 
only expressed the same opinion as Frank Amoore. 
All his own fault; he owned it, and he deserved 
it. What right had he to be judged a better and 
more honorable man than ninety-nine out of a 
hundred placed in a similar position? What 
proof was there existent that he would not have 
harmed Zeph Carrington? And how much evi- 
dence was there that his course of action was not 
one of studied deception from the first ? 

Yes, he would write to Zeph. 

He sat down before his desk and began; but 
the task was more difficult than he had imagined. 
It was impossible to explain his long course of 
deception, and constitute his love as an excuse 
for it. He dared not set down on paper that he 
had loved her desperately and foolishly, but there 
had never been in his thoughts an idea of mak- 
ing her his wife. He could not register cruelly 
in black and white that her position was beneath 
him, her friends and home surroundings altogeth- 
er low, and that he was engaged to be married 
to another woman at the time he was raving of 
his affection for her. He was sure he loved Zeph 
passionately and unselfishly, and the sorrow at 
his heart for Zeph’s sorrow was a weight which 
bore him down completely. He begged her not 
to judge him as her father had done, to think 
of his trouble even, to consider it was all for the 
best that they were about to part; and then the 
lines read so coldly and falsely that he ran his 
pen through them, and cursed the incompetency 
of expression by which he had been smitten. 

He spent hours in writing letters, which he tore 
up as soon as he had written them, and finally he 
seized his hat and dashed into the fresh air in 
search of relief from the sick headache which 
oppressed him. But he could not remain in the 
streets with a letter unwritten which might bring 
a faint degree of solace to Zeph’s heart if he could 
only say all that was in his thoughts more ear- 
nestly. He returned to his chambers, lighted his 
lamp, and had recommenced his miserable task, 
when a strange, soft knock at his door thrilled 
him with a horror for which there could be only 
one reason. Zeph had come to see him! to de- 
nounce his perfidy with her own white lips, to 
curse him for the blight which he had been to 
her life. He was sure it was she before he was 
standing in the doorway, looking out into the 
murky landing-place where Zeph was. 

He had not been mistaken. She who came 
quickly toward him, with her hands extended and 
her anxious face uplifted for his kiss, was the 
poor little milliner who had altered his life and 


_ shipwrecked her own in trusting to him. 


“ Zeph, Zeph,” he said, “ you should not have 
come to see me here; you should have kept away, 
and waited for the letter I am writing to you.” 

“T could not wait, Dudley,” she answered, list- 
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lessly. ‘ What was the use of waiting? Let me 
come in and talk to you.” 

But—” 

“T am tired,” she said. “I have been about 
the streets all day, looking at the shops and the 
carriages. I must rest a minute, Dudley.” 

It was a pale, haggard face at which he gazed, 
and there was something so depressing and awful 
in her steady stare at him that he hesitated stiil 
for her sake. 

“T will come out with you,” he said. “We will 
walk together in the Inn.” 

“Did not you hear me say I was tired ?” 

“Yes; but I should not like them to say you 
had come to my rooms,” he said. “They may 
be watching you.” ; 

“Who are they ?” asked Zeph, shortly. 

“Your father—your friends.” ‘ 

“Never mind them. They know,” she added, 
with a short, hard laugh, “I am not too partie- 

“Don’t say that, even in jest.” 

“And J know I can trust you, Dudley. 
are not the man to injure me ¥” 

“God forbid !” 

“Then let me come in, for I am very ti—” 

She reeled as she spoke, and would have fallen 
to the ground had it not been for his plunge for- 
ward, which saved her by clasping his arms round 
her in his fright. He led her into his room, and 
while she sat in the big library chair he had_-re- 
cently quitted, he mixed some weak brandy and 
water for her. 

“ Here, drink this,” said Dudley. 
overtaxed your strength to-day. You have been 
greatly worried and traduced. It would have 
been better to remain quietly at home.” 

“ Home!” she echoed, sorrowfully; “I haven't 
any.” 

“Great Heaven! what do you mean ?” 

“ Any that I care about, I should say,” she an- 
swered, as she drank from the glass, which she 
set aside the instant afterward with a visible 
shudder, and clasped her two ungloved hands 
tightly together in her lap. 

“] am glad to see you, Zeph, for one reason 
out of many, although I would have preferred 
meeting you elsewhere,” began Dudley. “I seem 
to have so much to say and to urge in my defense, 


You 


“You have 


if you will not reprove me too bitterly for all my. 


weakness.” 

haven't cause to reproach you, Dudley,” 
she said, with a sad smile. “It is all my fault, 
not yours.” 

“No, no; that is not true,” cried Dudley. “ You 
are not to blame. I should have known better. I 
have deceived you cruelly, but I could not help 

“We could not help it, either of us,” said Zeph, 
staring at the carpet. “It was Fate, wasn’t it ? 
I believe in Fate.” 

“Tell me first about your quarrel with your 
employers. What did they say about you and 
me ?” 

“Oh, don’t bother,” said Zeph, in reply. “ What 
does it matter ?” 

“You are not reckless, Zeph ?” 

“ N—no,”” was the half-hesitating answer. 

“You are resigned to our parting from each 
other? You see it is best for both of us?” 

“ Yes,”’ she answered, slowly; “ perhaps it is.”’ 

You will believe, too—oh ! Zeph, you will be- 
lieve—this is the bitterest day of my life. Don’t 
think me a wretch and villain at any time. If it 
is not easy to forget me, don’t think that,” he 
cried. 

“ Did father say you were a villain?” she asked, 
almost unmoved by his excitement. 

“Yes.” 

“Ah! he thinks so,” she muttered. “When 
they told me at the business I was no better than 
I should be—when they told every body that—he 
said it might be true, for what he knew. He’s 
very hard on us both. He’s not a good father, 
Dudley.” 

“Don’t think too hardly of the father, Zeph,” 
said Dudley. “He had a right to speak.” 

“He said a lot about you I don’t take in yet,” 
continued Zeph, with her old sharpness of dis- 
course apparent for an instant; “and that you 
were engaged to be married to a lady, too. That’s 
a lie, isn't it? If I’m too poor and common for 
you—if you have thought it over again, and seen 
the folly of it—J don’t mind much. I won't be, 
after a while, so very, very down at losing you. 
But there is no other lady any where, is there, 
Dudley? Do tell me that.” 

She had woke up from her apathy at last, and 
was regarding her old lover with eyes gleaming 
and wide, her face full of a craving to be con- 
vinced that Dudley had leved her in real earnest 
through it all. 

“My dear Zeph, it is true enough,” he stam- 
mered, “I am engaged to be married ; that is the 
shame and the remorse of it to me.” 

“T—J] didn’t think it was so bad,” Zeph mur- 
mured. 

“it je.” 

“Then why did you come after me 9” she asked, 
curiously. ‘Why could not you let me be? I 
had never done you any harm.” 

The light died out of her face, and the gray 
shadows stole back to it and deepened in their 
tone. 

“Oh, Zeph, I did not think it would come to 
this!” said Dudley. 

“T was happy in my way; it wasn’t a good 
way, but laughing and talking at the Rooms didn’t 
seem to matter much; but when you followed 
me, came to Keston,” she added, thoughtfully, 
“met me week after week, night after night, 
made me your companion, took me every where, 
let me see you cared for me a little, why, what 
could I do but like you very much? O my God! 
what could I do?” 

Dudley knew not how to answer. There was 
a strong impulse upon him to clasp this young 
woman to his breast, to speak words of consola- 
tion and affection to her, to bid her consider her- 


self from that time forth his affianced wife; it 
seemed the only fair and honest reparation he 
could make. Heaven knew he loved her better 
than Geraldine, that he had never loved Geral- 
dine at all, and Zeph had been so great a happi- 
ness of late days that he had preferred to lose 
his honor rather than lose her. But he was si- 
lent; the crisis had come, and it was wise policy 
to meet it firmly, though without the girl it seem- 
ed impossible then that he should ever know hap- 
piness again. 

“ Courage, Zeph, courage,” he answered, in a 
low voice. 

She went on in the same half-absent manner— 
a woman asking questions of herself rather than 
of him. 

“If I could only understand why you took so 
much trouble, spent so much time on me, talked 
of being fond of me—if I could only make it all 
out!” she said; “but to go on like this, and then 
suddenly cast me off like an old glove, it’s a riddle 
I can’t guess ; for it was all acting—wasn’t it ?” 

“No, Zeph, it wasn’t,” he cried; “I never told 
you an untruth in my life. You were, and are, 
awfully dear to me; but for both our sakes we 
MUST say good-by to each other.” 

“Now we are found out,” she added, “I won- 
der what would have happened if nothing had 
been said about it ”” 

“T have been summoning courage to end this 
for weeks ; I have been miserable concerning 
you. 

“Only for weeks. 
“it was too late then.” 

“Zeph, dear Zeph, it is not too late,” cried 
Dudley; “here is the turning-point of our lives. 
There is nothing for you to look back at with 
shame. You have been good and true and hon- 
est. You have no eause for regret ; the disgrace 
of it rests with me.” 

“T have been a fool,” said Zeph, bitterly. “I 
thought I was going to marry a gentleman, and 
I was silly enough to trust him.” , 

“T have not abused your trust, Zeph.” 

“Oh, you have respected me, you mean,” said 
Zeph. “I wish you had not.” 

“(z00d God !” 

“Tt would have put me on my guard, and I 
should have got away before I cared for you,” 
said Zeph; “I should have been frightened and 
run. There, I don’t intend this for a reproach, 
Dudley; I said I had not come to say a word 
against you— I didn’t mean— Forgive me. 
Now I know the truth,” she said, rising to her 
feet, “I think I can say—good-by—pretty well.” 

She turned grayer at the thought, however, and 
her eyes were full of that far-away look which 
had already scared him. 

“You will go home, of course ?” he asked. 

“Yes; I will go home,” she answered, wearily. 

“ Making it up with your father—settling down 
quietly —seeing very quickly, I hope, how wise we 
were to-night in parting thus.” 

“Oh! I see that already,” she said, quickly. 
“Don’t you fear.” 

“And you will seek another situation at 
once ?” 

“ Situation,” she muttered. 

“Tt will give you occupation and relief of 
mind.” 

“My character is gone, and no one will have 
me.” 

“Tt is not gone. I will—” 

“You will do nothing, please,” said Zeph; “I 
don’t want to talk of this, or think of this, just 
now. It is good-by I have come to say, that’s 
all; and I can say it, and God bless you, too!” 

“No, no; God bless you, and forgive me!” 
Dudley cried, folding her in his arms, and kiss- 
ing her passionately for the last time in his life. 

She returned his caress, put her arms round 
his neck softly for an instant, and then went 
away dry-eyed, and with a slow, firm step. He 
watched her descend the stairs from the balus- 
ters, over which he leaned, but she did not look 
up at him again, although he cried good-by to 
her once more, and she murmured back his 
words—an echo of despair that was deeper than 
his own. 

When she was in the Inn again, and a few 
paces from the houge, she came to a full stop. 
She turned and looked at the light behind the 
window-blind of his room. Had she been struck 
into stone, she could not have remained more si- 
lent and rigid in the night shadows that were 
about her there. 

It was her last look. The dark curtain would 
fall between them forever after that, unless— 
What would he say, what would he do, if she 
toiled up those stairs again and told him that she 
could not go away, and it was cruel now to send 
her away, after all that had happened! But she 
did not move toward him—she stirred neither 
hand nor foot until a hand clutched her arm sud- 
denly and roughly. 

“Ben!” she faltered forth, as she became 
aware that it was her old admirer standing by 
her, with his fierce white face peering into hers. 

“Yes, it is Ben—and no mistake.” 

“Have you been following me?” she asked, 
with a quaver of indignation in her voice. 

“T have,” was the reply. “I told your father 
I'd hang about till you came. He said you 
wouldn’t come here, but I knew better. I knew 
what it all meant. Oh yes—it wasn’t easy to 
humbug me.” 

“ Well,” she said. 

“ And you've been in there,” he shouted. “I've 
counted all the time you’ve been planning with 
him what to do, now the whole trick’s blown 
upon.” 

“T don’t know what to do,” murmured the 
helpless Zeph. 

“You've settled it all, no doubt.” 

“ And I don’t care what becomes of me,” she 
added. ‘I don’t—really !” 

“So that you get away from the gov’nor and 
me,” cried Ben. “Of course not. “ He's noth- 


in’, I’m nothin’, and that feller’s every thin’. 


Ah!” with a heavy sigh, 


He shook his fist at the lighted windows of 
Dudley Grey's room. 

“Shouldn’t wonder if I didn’t kill that man 
some day,” he muttered, with an oath. 

“ Don’t say that. It was all my fault.” 

“Oh, I don’t excuse you,” answered Ben. 

‘“‘] don’t ask you,” she said, almost sharply, 
and in the old sharp way, and then the hollow 
voice came back again. ‘“ Where’s father?” 

S Waiting for me to tell him where you've 


And you'll tell him 

“T'll tell him you're all that’s bad, or you 
wouldn’t have gone inthere. I wish I'd dropped 
down stone-dead afore I'd seen you do it !”” he ex- 
claimed. 

He'll believe 'm wrong now, won’t he, Ben ?” 

“ Why shouldn't he ?” 

“Ah! why shouldn’t he?” she said. “ Good- 

“ Ain’t you coming home?” he asked, a little 
curiously. 

“I shall be home presently. 
Grey I would go home.” 

Ben gave vent to another oath at this, and 
Zeph turned slowly from him and went along the 
Inn toward the Strand. He did not attempt to 
follow her; he went his own way, and in his own 
bitter spirit, to Mr. Carrington’s house. 


I promised Mr. 


CHAPTER IX. 
“THE MORAL OF THE STORY.” 


THE weak, vain man who had once been so 
proud of his moral strength, was a stranger be- 
ing than he was aware, or we have been able to 
depict to our readers in the faint sketch which 
we have attempted here. Although not an ex- 
ceptional man, nor an uncommon specimen of 
humanity—only one of a sentimental order of 
beings who never mean ill, and work more mis- 
chief than those bolder sinners who march tri- 
umphantly along the devil’s road as though it led 
to glory—Dudley Grey was to an extent different 
from his class. He did not breathe freely after his 
romantic folly had collapsed, and the parting had 
taken place, and all was over for good. He was 
a man who had not completely made up his mind 
to part with Zeph, he found out. He had been 
touched to the quick by her grief and love for 
him ; her despairing face haunted him still. He 
had shadowed her life for all time. He had 
taught her never to trust in his sex again, and he 
had set the tongues of scandal hissing at her 
with the worst construction of her dangerous ac- 
quaintance with him. She was so eccentric a 
girl that he was afraid of the result; she did not 
look at» life defiantly or proudly. now; he had 
struck down even her self-confidence; he had 
driven her mad by his own cowardice and re- 
serve. She had been so good a girl until his sick- 
ly sentiment had turned her head. 

The end had come, and they had said good- 
by. He was never to meet her again, to kiss 
her, to hear her crisp merry laugh ringing like a 
peal of sweet bells in his ears, and her big eyes 
were never to light up again with pleasure at the 
sight of him. They would pass each other in 
the street presently, souls divided and drifting 
away. 

If he should go back to her! It was infatua- 
tion—there was insanity in it. There was social 
suicide, the contempt and laughter of his own 
world; but there was Zeph wretched, and he 
loved her. Yes, he had played with fire until his 
wings were scorched, and the consciousness of 
her grief was already insupportable to bear. He 
could not be happy without her; he was sure of 
it. He should be utterly miserable with the 
woman to whom his honor was pledged, and 
make her life a misery. He could only brighten 
the life of the girl who had left him: he would 
do it, by the help of Heaven—he would do his 
best at last! 

What were class distinctions, and the howl of 
gentility at his defiance of them, to Zeph and 
Zeph’s love for him? His mind was made up an 
hour after she had left him—completely made 
up. He sat down and dashed off a few wild 
lines to Geraldine, acknowledging his unworthi- 
ness, surrendering his claim to her, referring her 
to Frank Amoore for the explanation of his con- 
duct, for which he begged forgiveness very ear- 
nestly, and then he went out into the streets and 
dropped his letter into the pillar-box with a strong, 
firm hand. 

“Thank God, I have made up my~mind at 
last !” he said. “I do Geraldine more justice by 
resigning her and accepting her scorn of me, 
and I save my dear, dear Zeph all further bitter- 
ness.” 

He walked up and down the street considering 
this; he had no intention of returning to his 
chambers yet; he was unsettled, but far happier 
in his mind than he had been of late days. 

Why had he not done it before, he wondered 
now, and saved all the heart-burning and all the 
pangs of conscience by which he had been be- 
set? Why had his miserable pride stood in the 
way of making Zeph happy? And he had cool- 
ly thought of loving one woman and marrving 
another! Thank God, he could change Zeph’s 
life as in a fairy tale by the potent spell of his 
honest heart-felt words, and Zeph’s father and 
friends, and even Ben, would become tolerable in 
time. If he lost caste, he should have done his 
duty, and he should be content in his lower es- 
tate—nothing could be more certain than that— 
with Zeph Carrington loving him so well. He 
would proceed immediately to Zeph’s father’s 
house and recover lost ground as soon as possi- 
ble. He would bring the smiles back to that 
poor white face of Zeph’s, and there should nev- 
er be any thing save peace and rest upon it again. 
She was sitting at home, miserable and despairing, 
and he must hasten with the news that he loved 
her too well to say good-by to her. That was 
not a parting forever which had occurred a little 


while ago in his dusty room at Clement’s Inn— 
only a scene in a comedy, leading up to this, and 
they would look back at it presently and smile at 
their fears and regrets, a8 at an interesting love 
story that had ended pleasantly. She would 
make him a good wife; she was an affectionate, 
tractable, docile girl, shrewd enough to catch 
quickly the manners and customs of society, nev- 
er a woman of whom he should feel ashamed. A 
month or two with him would make a lady of 
her, and those who knew her history even would 
not marvel at his choice. There was more real 
love in the world than skeptics asserted, and so 
much the better. for the world. 

He strode on, with his brain full of thoughts 
akin to these, until, at the corner of a cross street 
on his way to Zeph’s house, he camé to a full 
stop. A stone’s-throw distant from him rose the 
huge brick front of a metropolitan hospital, and 
there Frank Amoore worked in the good cause 
and dreamed of future fame in a world of sur- 
gery. 

He should not have thought of Frank Amoore 
on that occasion had it not been for the knots of 
idlers about the doors. and on the pavement and 
in the roadway, and in noticing them his friend 
came to his mind. He would tell Frank what a 
revolution had occurred in his thoughts, and what 
a better man he had become as by a miracle. . It 
would not take five minutes to relate, and» he 
should be amused—actually amused—by Frank’s 
stare of incredulity and astonishment. This 
Amoore was a man of the world, eoof, calcula- 
ting, and high-principled; what would he say 
to him in the face of a resolve from which 
nothing could turn him? Frank would tell him 
he had acted very unwisely—every body would 
tell him that—but he could say never again he 
was behaving badly to both women, and leading 
the poorer on to her ruin. Frank would talk in 
his worldly-wise style for a time, but he would 
thaw by degrees from the inner warmth of his 
heart, and wish him at last every happiness in 
his chofee. And presently—Dudley actually 
laughed at the idea, so full of life and light 
thoughts was he now that an-honorable course 
of action lay before him—Frank Amoore would 
begin to pay attention to Geraldine de Courcy, 
and marry her in good time, and live happily ever 
afterward, though he would never know what 
was the deep happiness of an unselfish pression 
like his own. That would be reserved for one 
who had sunk his chances to save breaking the 
heart of a girl in a hack street. 

He crossed to the hospital and paused again. 
Perhaps Frank was busy. There had been “a 
case” in during the last few minutes, and the 
crowd had not dispersed yet. Jackson, the por- 
ter, was chasing one or two boys down the steps 
as Dudley went toward him. Dudley Grey was 
well known as a visitor to the surgeon’s quarters 
and the porter touched his hat as he came up. 

“Ts Mr. Amoore in?” 

“ Yes, Sir.” 

And busy, perhaps 

“ No, Sir, not at all.” 

“Oh, I thought by the crowd—” 

“T suppose they’re waiting for the body to 
come out again—for they’ve brought it in an 
hour too late—that’s all. They've no right,” 
said the porter, very much aggrieved, “to keep 
bringing their stale stiff uns here. We can’t 
cure them things.” 

““We couldn’t help it, I s’pose,” said a surly- 
looking man in a blue serge jacket, who stepped 
from the hospital as the porter spoke. “Ill swear 
she breathed when Bill and I fished her out of 
the water.” 

“You'd swear to any thing,” said the porter, 
laughing with the easy complacency of a man 
accustomed to tragedy toiling up the broad stone 
steps all day. “I suppose you- heard her dying 
speech and confession, too, and what she did it 
for?” 

“That’s easy guessing,” muttered the man; 
“it’s all one tale that takes gals to the river.” 

“ Av, that’s true,” said the porter, “‘ and—” 

“Let me pass,” éaid Dudley, pushing by them 
roughly. Where’s Amoore’ 1 must see him. 
Don’t stand in the way. I—” 

He dashed into the great central hall, where a 
few students were congregated, and some hard- 
featured working-men were preparing to depart 
with their draped and rigid burden to the parish 
dead-housé. Frank Amoore was crossing the 
hall in haste, when his friend screamed forth his 
name. The young surgeon paused, turned very 
pale, and came to him with an angry frown upon 
his face. 

“ Good God! Dudley, why have you followed on 
like this ?” he asked, sternly. ‘“ What’s the use 
of it, save to attract attention, and make more 
misery and scandal ?”’ 

“Tt is; then—it was—” Dudley could say no 
more, but remained dumb and horror-stricken, 
with his hand poimting to the litter which the 
men were raising to their shoulders. 

“ Yes—it was the girl you called Zeph,” said 
the surgeon. “ What did I tell you long ago?” 

Overwise folks are proud of their prophecies, 
and it is a moment of triumph when they can 
shout forth to the weaklings, “ \ did we tell 
you?” But this vain, weak, will udley Grey 
had closed his eyes at the mention of Zeph’s 
name, and dropped like a dead man at the feet 
of his friend. 

“Don’t press round too much, gentlemen,” 
said Amoore, bending over Dudley at onee, and 
waving back the students. _ “ It’s a little shock to 
the system, a mere faint—that’s all. Unfasten 
his neck-tie; he will be better in a minute.” 
Then he looked round in a seared and excited 
way himself, and waved his hand toward the 
group of bearers in the background. “Take i 
away—quick !” i 

And as Dudley Grey came to himself, and 
glared into the face of his friend, poor Zeph was 
carried out into the night. 

THE END. 
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